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“THAT TAKE THE SWORD” 


If there is one fact more obvious than another 
in these days of unrest, it might be the slowness of 
the human mind to grasp the determinants of its 
destiny. 


{ Twice in a single generation the theory that suc- 
cess can follow the effort of the violent to rule by 
force has been repudiated in horrors unspeakable. 


Yet the theory persists in many minds. 


Xerxes trained his “indomitable” army against 
the ragged and untrained forces of Greek democ- 
racy and broke the back of his empire. 


{ Genghis Khan with the arrogance of a world 
conqueror, having subdued Eastern Europe, found 
no alternative but disastrous retreat. 


@ Spain sent forth an “Invincible Armada,” and 
thereby reduced herself to a second-rate power, 
of which the looted gold of South America could 
but complete the ruin. 


Napoleon gaily marched his finest troops into Russia 
and for reward received the death blow of his career of 


{ Any new conqueror of China must impoverish itself, 
either to feed or to fight, the starving or desperate multi- 


q What profits it for man or nation to gain the whole 
world if it lose its own life or soul? 


q There is an irreversible Law as certain as the tides: 
¢ 
They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 


Re 
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China: Matrix of Social and Political Ideas 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


N, MISTAKE could be greater than to imagine 
Western civilization to have grown up in vacuo, or to have arisen in 
independence of the East. If we are to think of civilization as a gift 
rather than an achievement, it would have to be considered the gift 
of the Orient. In the advance toward luxury, refinement, and edu- 
cation, we must ascribe to the East a dominating and formative 
influence. 

We read the impacts of the Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Byzantine, Chinese, and Indian civilizations on the cultural advance- 
ment of the West: alphabet and written language, the art of war, the 
common luxuries of the home, food, fruit, clothing, and household 
implements. The East was for centuries the storehouse of ideas 
which added refinements to Western life. Its older civilizations knew 
wealth and luxury as well as high social and political organization 
before any part of Europe was more than the wilderness home of 
nomadic tribes. From the Orient flowed the sources of empire, lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy, and religion. 

Early influences of the Eastern world came mainly through Gre- 
cian, Egyptian, Jewish, Indian, Christian, and Moslem sources, but 
the great infusion of Oriental ideas came through China between the 
fifteenth and nineteenth centuries. The very earliest experiences of 
China produced in Europe a glamorous view of “far Cathay.” 
Though the Nestorian missionaries are said to have smuggled the 
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first silkworm out of China in a bamboo staff, the art of silkmaking 
was still undeveloped in Europe of the late Middle Ages. Recovery 
from the poverty and disorganization of the Crusades which had 
brought a new world-mindedness, the rising wealth of the guild 
cities, had helped to create the means and the taste for the luxury of 
silk and this prodigality became, in the minds of men, synonymous 
with China. Nor did the growing knowledge of Chinese physical 
achievements abate the exaggerated concepts of Chinese civilization. 
Chinese acquaintance with the mariner’s compass, the use of gun- 
powder and cannon, as well as the arts of painting and printing, por- 
celains, the use of coal, and a hundred other conveniences, gave 
Europe new ideas of luxury and comfort. But these benefits men- 
tioned are but a small part of the gift. These further things must be 
added: paper and papermaking, wallpaper, paper money, ink and 
pens, playing cards, a postal system, pony express, police reports of 
travelers, organized fire departments, hospitals, civil census, domi- 
noes, umbrellas, wheelbarrows, commercial laundries, tiles, spittoons, 
income and land taxes, import duties, the coupe and the sedan, tea 
and its cultivation, water color painting, and strikes. John Donne, 
“for whom the bell tolled,” in a book /gnatius, His Conclave’ objects 
to these Chinese innovations: “Porcellane dishes, spectacles, quin- 
tanes (though he had not heard of “five percenters”’), stirrups, and 
caviar.” Peter Heylin* of the same seventeenth century complained 
of the rising use of forks at English dinners as an “affectation” owing 
to copying the Chinese chopsticks. Such multiplied gifts aggravated 
in the popular mind the dream of a vast empire of unestimated wealth, 
power, and scientific knowledge. Musing on the account of Marco 
Polo, Columbus dreamed of a western route to China and he named 
his discovery Cambodia, never knowing that he had not reached 
Southeastern Asia. The commercial object of his trip had been not 
only spices but silks, so the discovery of America seemed at first but 
a secondary matter. The prime effect of the great voyages was the 
uncovering of the scarcely known and opulent culture of China. The 


1P, 206. 
2Microcosmus, 1625. 
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smugness of Western life, feudalistic in its views, scientific, political, 
or religious, was broken in on every side by the irresistible tides of 
new ideas and practices. The Counter-Reformation, by introducing 
the missionary zeal of the Jesuits, provided a new intellectual rap- 
prochement with China and exercised a formative influence on the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment. The story is both thrilling and im- 
portant but, strangely enough, though scarcely a historian of the sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth century has not had his story affected by it, 
few have made more than casual references to the influence of China 
on the Enlightenment. 

The immediate effect of the rediscovery of China by the Jesuits 
was little short of intoxication. Their surprise at the religious toler- 
ance of the “pagans” whom they were sent to convert, so superior to 
their own, the high moral and religious level achieved by a nation 
without the Bible or the Christian revelation, the creation of a litera- 
ture and a philosophy beside which their own was small in extent, 
the contrast of good manners with the lingering European barba- 
risms; these surprises caused them to send home extravagantly glow- 
ing accounts of that which they had seen. Most European writers 
now joined in the praise of China, with certain marked results on 
social habits and outlooks. Many of these had their basis in the new 
trade of the Orient which, for the first time in the history of Europe, 
and in conjunction with South American gold, placed luxury within 
the reach of the middle classes. One by one, the refinements of the 
more developed, older civilizations found their way into the new. If 
we now think of China as the land to which we introduced the in- 
ventions of a higher civilization, it is only fair to recall that this is 
only in reciprocation for their introduction of the arts of civilization 
into our earlier barbarism. Whether or not we would now be clothed 
in the skins of beasts, or in the coarse fabrics of a primitive culture, 
had it not been for the introduction of cottons from India and silks 
from China, could not perhaps be determined without a knowledge 
of contacts with the East which took place before the dawn of his- 
tory. We might still be eating from wooden trenchers or the coarse 
pottery of aborigines, had it not been for Chinese porcelain. 
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By the early eighteenth century, European life was written all 
over with the results of a craze for all things Chinese. The sedan chair 
appeared in the fashionable streets of Europe, with attendant silks, 
fans, coiffures, and gilded magnificence. Umbrellas and parasols be- 
came a mark of elegance. Louis Quatorze furniture and English Chip- 
pendale followed Chinese patterns in every salon. One Parisian lady 
is reported to have insisted on traveling by sedan chair borne on the 
shoulders of French “coolies,” to their summer residence some fifty 
miles from the city. Louis XV, persuaded, it is said, by Quesnay and 
Madame Pompadour to ape the custom of the Chinese Emperor who 
opened the season of spring tillage each year with special rites at the 
Temple of Agriculture at Peking, went to Versailles and plowed a 
furrow in the spring of 1754 amid the applause of a vast throng. A 
similar action was indulged by the Emperor Joseph of Austria in 
1769.’ At the turn of the century Louis XIV had proclaimed the 
celebration of the New Year, Chinese style. Rococo architecture, or 
as some called it, Chinese “Gothic,” appeared on every side and its 
internal elaboration became the pride of Europe’s now defunct pal- 
aces. New theories of aesthetic balance appeared in art with the in- 
troduction from China of water-color painting, illustrated in the 
work of Watteau. The gardens of Europe were made to conform to 
the Chinese style, the best example of which is perhaps to be found at 
Versailles, as indeed palace and grounds conformed to the best that 
Louis knew of the Forbidden City of the Chinese Emperor. No gen- 
tleman’s estate was considered quite complete without its tea garden 
and pergola, a tradition still strong in American life as late at least as 
the presidential term of General Grant. New England sea captains 
brought home Chinese wallpaper which, from the days before the 
Revolution, still hangs on some colonial mansions. With the wall- 
paper came many a cargo of firecrackers with which to make Inde- 
pendence Day hideous for lovers of tranquillity. Everywhere there 
was praise for China as the happiest, best-governed, most law-abid- 
ing, richest, and greatest of the kingdoms of the earth. Contrasts were 
drawn between it and the lingering tyrannies of the West. 


8L. A. Maverick, China—A Model for Europe, p. 126. Anderson, San Antonio 1946 
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Tue Risz or NATURALISM IN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The earliest impacts of Chinese culture naturally took place in 
the field of ideology. Perhaps the very first philosopher, who could 
with justice be mentioned as indebted to Chinese influences, was Spi- 
noza. In 1649 Spinoza underwent the religious change which led him 
to separate from Judaism, and in that very year Varen* published in 
Spinoza’s city, Amsterdam, a chapter on Chinese religion. It so hap- 
pened that Spinoza’s Latin teacher had been a Jesuit and in close inti- 
macy with Jesuit writings on China. This man, Van den Ende, had be- 
come a freethinker and nothing would have been more natural than 
that he should communicate to his pupil the Chinese doctrines of God. 
At any rate the resemblance between Spinoza’s idea of God and the 
Chinese concept was remarked as early as 1724 by Levesque de Bur- 
igny.” The Chinese term for God, rt“ and r‘ien, had shed their person- 
alist implications and become synonymous with Nature as the author 
and Creator of all things from which all things emanate. To these 
terms must be added that of Tio which is the symbol of the crosspiece 
on a street sign pointing the direction. It is roughly translated Way 
but means specifically the following of one’s own nature. As the Book 
of the Golden Mean has it: “The decree of t‘ien is called nature and 
to follow one’s nature is called tao. What is called tao is never sepa- 
rable from human nature.” Tao is not something transcending the 
world but is in all things everything in the world spontaneously re- 
producing itself. Tzo is this total spontaneity. This concept accords 
very exactly with what Spinoza calls Substance, God, or Nature. 
While the parallel does not establish any indebtedness on the part of 
Spinoza, it is suggestive of ideas that now became common property 
in both Europe and Asia. In this, Spinoza prepared a philosophy of 
Deism and Naturalism which found high expression in Goethe. Ac- 
cording to Spinoza, “the insufficiency of finite things leads us to the 
Whole, which is God,” and we find the echo of this phrase in the 


4Descriptio Regni Japoniae. This section translated by Maverick, op. cit. Compare arti- 
cle: “A Possible Source of Spinoza’s Doctrine” in Revue de Littérateur Comparée, July- 
September, 1939. Boivan, Paris. 


5Histoire de la Philosophie Payenne. The Hague, 1724. 
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closing lines of Faust: “Farth’s insufficiency here grows to event.” 
It is significant that Faust became the mouthpiece of the modern age 
of doubt, and specifically, of Germany. 

As the Chinese concepts of tien, t‘i, and tao are repeated in the 
system of Spinoza, so Leibniz, in his concept of the Monads acting 
in “pre-established harmony,” took on the characteristics of the Chi- 
nese li, so similar to those of tao. Leibniz was a Chinese enthusiast, 
felt that the Chinese language was the original speech of the human 
race, and was willing to take on many of their ideas. “Shall we not 
say” he writes,’ “that the Ji of the Chinese is the Supreme Substance 
which we adore under the name of God?” This concept of God 
Leibniz defends as probably received by the Chinese from the Patri- 
archs, since the Chinese were looked upon as the descendants of 
Noah. In another place he applauds the Chinese reduction of all to 
natural law which requires them to assume a pre-established harmony 
in natural causes, pre-established like machines, and “formed by the 
intelligence and power of the Supreme Substance which we may call 
li with them.” As Spinoza has been called the last word of Scholastic 
Realism, so Leibniz has been called the finisher of the Renaissance 
and the forerunner of the Enlightenment, pointing forward to the 
“vortex rings,” energy, and dynamics of modern science. Descartes 
had convinced him of the validity of the mathematico-mechanical 
theory and made him a foe to Final causes. He thought of God, not 
as Idea, nor as Spinoza’s Substance, but as Creative Force of which 
space, extension, and motion were the effects. Christian Wolff, his 
pupil, carried out his conceptions of morality to a system. To Wolff, 
“following the law of nature” was perfection, and yielded the high- 
est pleasure. Thus by easy stages we arrive at the land of heart’s de- 
sire and can wash our souls, as Faust did his, of murder by the con- 
templation of nature in lieu of repentance which is weakness. We 
have only to follow natural impulses, the position of modern behav- 
iorism. Politically the state exists for the furtherance of individuals, 
either with or against their wills, and we have arrived at the philo- 
sophical foundations of Hitlerism and communism. 


*Letter to M. de Remond, Works, Vol. IV, part I, IX. Geneva 1767 
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‘Turning now to the effect of Chinese discovery on the ideologies 
of religion, we find matters of supreme importance to faith. 

Pierre Bayle led the way by using the Chinese, in his famous Dic- 
tionnaire, as a model to fight the bigotry of his age. In the article 
“Cain,” he raised a question about the accepted Biblical chronology 
by repeating the arguments of Peyrere’s Preadamitae. If Adam and 
Eve, Cain, and Abel were the sole members of the human race, “where 
did Cain get his wife?” “Why was it necessary for him to carry a 
brand in his forehead to avoid summary execution by a nonexistent 
_ people to whom he fled?” The necessary answers to such questions do 
not comport with a doctrine of infallibility thought essential to Chris- 
tian faith. Since China was acknowledged, even by Christian mission- 
aries who could not be expected to be naturally partial to the pagans, 
to possess a nonidolatrous and highly ethical religion, producing a 
type of culture superior in quality, it seemed to some, over the Chris- 
tian civilization, did not Natural religion have the call over “revealed” 
religion? Further, there was the matter of tolerance. While Louis, 
“the most Christian King,” harried out of the land his most devoted 
and intelligent Christian subjects, the Chinese Emperor welcomed 
the Christian missionaries even to the extent of building them a 
church with which to compete with the temples of Confucius. Bayle 
attacked superstition and authority all along the line, including the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man, the Curse upon Eve in childbearing, and 
the influence of the Comet on human affairs. This was his response 
to the Papal exhortation to pray for deliverance from “the Devil, the 
Turk, and the Comet,” as by then the comet of 1682 had appeared. 
Whatever the source of unquestioned authority, wherever it ap- 
peared, the Dictionnaire was against it, and prepared the way for the 
greater venture, the more famous Encyclopédie. The undermining 
of the doctrines of Infallible Church and Infallible Bible brought in 
the age of Higher Criticism finally fought out in our own time. 


Voices oF PoLiticAL FREEDOM 


Though the theological interest first became paramount in the 
discussion of China, social and political problems could not long 
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remain in abeyance in view of the hitherto unquestioned political 
autocracy. The first of these to arise was the question of sovereignty. 
At first the Chinese concept of sovereignty did not seem hostile to 
the claims of reigning monarchs. China had an absolute monarch and 
the Chinese state was looked upon as a benevolent and wise despotism 
providing a pattern to be closely followed in Western government, a 
model for the perfect state. Monarchy was considered to be divinely 
ordained. This view was bolstered by citing the scriptural account of 
David’s refusal to take the life of Saul because he had been “‘annointed 
of the Lord,” and also by quoting the command to “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” It was further contended that 
succession to the throne was governed arbitrarily by blood relation- 
ship. Inheritance was determined, not by capacity to rule, but by 
consanguinity. Moreover, kings were not to be held accountable to 
their people but only to God. The King could not divide his king- 
dom nor act in such a way as to decrease the powers of his successor. 
He was the sole source of political authority, in the spirit of which 
assumption it was that Louis exclaimed, “I am the State!” Further- 
more, obedience to the King and nonresistance to his authority were 
divinely ordered so that opposition itself was a mortal sin. Charles II, 
in addressing the University of Cambridge, declared:* 


We still believe and maintain that our Kings derive not their 
title from the people but from God; that to Him only they 
are accountable; that it belongs not to subjects either to cre- 
ate or censure, but to honour and obey their sovereign, who 
comes to be so by a fundamental hereditary right of succes- 
sion, which no religion, no law, no fault nor forfeiture can 
alter or diminish. 


It was James the First in a speech to Parliament in 1609 who said:® 


Kings are justly called gods, because they exercise a manner 
of resemblance of Divine power upon earth. For, if you will 
consider the attributes of God, you shall see how they agree 


3 een oy ; . A Pee: 
Sed ich T. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings. Cambridge University Press, 


: , : 
et ease MacDonagh, The English King, p- 318. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
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in the person of a King. God hath power to create or de- 
stroy, make, or unmake, to give life or send death, to judge 
all, to be accountable to none, and this like power hath 
Kings. They make and unmake their subjects and in all 
cases, yet accountable to none but God. They have power 
to exalt low things and abase high things, and to make of 
their subjects like men at chess. 


Such a concept of “the Divinity that doth hedge a King,” we shall 
find, was an historical inheritance from Oriental absolutistic philoso- 
phies rather than indigenous to the West. The great rulers of the an- 
cient monarchies claimed the right of rule by descent from the gods. 
Our latest illustration was that of the Emperor of Japan and we have 
seen how it clamped upon the people a system well-nigh impossible 
to break. One of the circumstances which made Alexander the Great 
appear ridiculous to the Western world was the necessity he felt, in 
order to strengthen authority over the lands he conquered, to pro- 
claim himself god, as a reincarnation of Dionysius, and to erect a 
temple in which he should be worshiped. On hearing of this in Ath- 
ens, Diogenes is reported to have remarked, “If Alexander is Diony- 
situs, then I am Persephone.” The destruction of the Judaic kingdom 
finally revolved about Jewish resistance to the worship of rulers, as 
in the case of Alexander’s successor, Antiochus Epiphanes, and in 
hostility later still to the pale but similar assumptions of the Roman 
Caesars. The concept of monarchical divinity was not native to the 
West and could gain wide acceptance there only as it was introduced 
and made common by the example of the Church. ‘This led to an in- 
evitable conflict between the two powers, each of which claimed ex- 
clusive authority in overlapping fields. Adherence to the doctrine of 
“divine right” began in Europe as a sort of lay insurrection against 
both ecclesiastical power and the tyranny of feudal lords. ‘The 
Church had inherited the idea from the Oriental absolutism woven 
into its philosophy in which men and institutions are considered em- 
anations of a supreme Idea or God and so invested with full authority. 

Chinese absolutism was presumed to bolster these pretensions but 
there was in it a difference—it contained a joker. While the Emperor 
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was God’s vice-regent, national disaster, such as famine, war, or 
earthquake, was a certain indication that God had repudiated him 
and the people could take steps even to assassination. The right to 
rule was only “by grant of the community.” When the Jesuit, Mari- 
ana of Spain, brought out this fact, his book King and Kingship* was 
burned at the Sorbonne in 1610, and in England the name Jesuit be- 
came synonymous with traitor. But the new idea of sovereignty had 
its effect upon the developing political theories that finally set off the 
American Revolution and steeled the hands of the people in Europe 
for the execution of Louis of France and Charles of England. 

Chinese influence on European political and economic thought, 
however, went far beyond the question of sovereignty. Montaigne 
may be considered as opening the era of China political worship in 
his praise of Chinese justice in the famous essay on “Experience.” 
Gonzales of Mendoza, a contemporary of Montaigne, pronounced 
China to be “the best organized country in the world.” This work 
was followed by Baudier’s History of China, which gave commenda- 
tion to Chinese political institutions, lauding her social organization 
and dwelling, in a special sermon, on the equal rights of the poor. 
Montesquieu, while generally hostile, recognized in the Chinese sys- 
tem of land proprietorship, the source of her stability, at the same 
time disapproving of porcelains. By the turn of the century, Vauban 
had commended the Chinese economic system to Louis XIV and in 
his “Project for the Royal Tithe” had proposed the Chinese method 
of income tax. 

Chinese economy was based on the assumption that the “good 
earth” was the source of all wealth and was, therefore, the all-im- 
portant element in national economy. Great attention was given to 
agriculture. Even today, the amazing fact, to the American who 
complains of worn-out soils after three centuries of cultivation, is the 
continued fertility of Chinese soil after five millennia. Hsu Kuang 


*De Rege et Regis Institutione. Toledo, 1598; Mainz, 1605. For the wide infl i 
ae cs mig Coffin, Lh Donne and the New Philosphy, PP. 198 aad Seon 

niversity Press, 1937; also, J. W. Allen, History of Politi j 2 Si 
Century, Methuen, London, 1928. a. aaa Then i 
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Ch’i,*® a Chinese scholar and statesman (1562-1633), and perhaps 
the most important of early Chinese converts to Christianity, wrote 
a treatise on agriculture which seems to have captivated the mind of 
Quesnay, the French Physiocrat, and those associated with him in 
political and economic doctrine. Quesnay, with his Du Droit Naturel, 
became the father of Physiocratic theory in which naturalism pre- 
dominated. It is significant that he was given two titles: one, as the 
“founder of modern political economy,” and the other, given by his 
eulogist, Mirabeau, “the Confucius of Europe.” Quesnay was an en- 
thusiast and pronounced the Chinese system the best in the world, 
using almost the exact phrase of his younger contemporary, David 
Hume. Thus the new school of political economy came into being 
with Quesnay whose high regard for the social and political condi- 
tions of China had been given him through the writings of the Jesu- 
its and his admiration for Confucius. He held the end of the state to 
be the happiness and welfare of its citizens. His regard for the Chi- 
nese doctrine of harmony led him to project the perfect state as one 
in which individuals lived in perfect accord with nature. The Du 
Droit Naturel was an epoch-making book in political economy, while 
his Le Despotisme de la Chine was written to set forth the benevolent 
nature of Chinese autocracy. The fundamental philosophy of the 
Physiocrats was naturalism, life according to nature in which the 
Chinese paralleled Epicureanism on a national scale. Epicureanism 
now enjoyed its first extensive revival in Europe since the days of 
Lucretius. The first English translation of Epicurus’ Morals was pub- 
lished by Charleton in 1656 and marked the trend toward Deism and 
Agnosticism. In the Physiocratic system, the life of society depends 
upon the general conformity with nature and her processes, and ag- 
riculture becomes the primary governmental economy. All wealth 
was considered as based upon labor and particularly upon the pros- 
perity of the husbandman. At this period of history, France had be- 
come bankrupt through devastating wars and the extravagances of 


10See L. A. Maverick: “Hsu Kuang Ch’i, a Chinese Authority on Agriculture” in Agri- 
cultural History, October 1940. By the same author “Chinese Influences upon the Physio- 
crats,” Economic History, February 1938; “Chinese Influences upon Quesnay and Turgot,” 
Claremont Oriental Studies, June 1942. 
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the Monarchy. Every scheme was scanned for promise of relief. 
China, being widely acclaimed as having achieved perfection in state- 
craft, Quesnay exhorted his countrymen to follow her model of gov- 
ernment. In Chinese social organization only one class outranked the 
agriculturist and that was the scholarly which was entrusted with the 
government. The farmer held rank above the others, and unnatural 
burdens were placed upon merchants and bankers. Correspondingly, 
unnatural advantages were accorded the tillers of the soil. Quesnay 
was joined by Dupont de Nemours, ancestor of our American Du- 
ponts, who invented the term “Physiocrat” to emphasize thereby the 
doctrine of the supremacy of natural law. The movement was fur- 
ther joined by Mirabeau, father of the revolutionary Mirabeau, by 
Mercier de la Riviére, le Trosne, the Abbe Badeau, and Turgot. As a 
student, Quesnay had been a reader of Malebranche, one of the ear- 
liest of Franch intellectuals to become interested in China. 

It fell upon Turgot as the active statesman of the group, to attempt 
to put the theories into practice. Though hesitancy has been expressed 
about including Turgot with the Physiocrats, one discovers from his 
writings how complete was his sympathy with the movement. His 
essay on the Formation and Distribution of Wealth, written for the 
instruction of two Chinese students upon their return to China, shows 
the closest affiliation with Physiocratic ideas. 

In the development of modern political economy it was signifi- 
cant that Adam Smith was in touch with Quesnay, Turgot, and other 
Physiocrats on his visit to France around 1762. Though he disagreed 
with Quesnay’s “Agricultural System” and wrote the Wealth of 
Nations in partial exposition of what he considered its fallacies, yet 
he confessed that if Quesnay had lived until its publication, he had 
intended to dedicate the work to him. Smith" described Quesnay as 


A man of greatest modesty and simplicity whose system of 
political economy, with all its imperfections is the nearest 
approximation to the truth that has yet been published on 
the principles of that important science. 


Wealth of Nations. Vol. Il, Ds 074; 
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During the year and a half spent in the south of France, at Toulouse, 
then at Geneva, and finally a year at Paris, Smith was recasting his 
class-room lectures on political economy. In Paris he was thrown into 
intimate contact with the Physiocrats. In 1759 he had written The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments in which he named sympathy as the 
principal motive in life but, in The Wealth of Nations, which he was 
recasting during his visit to the continent, he switched to a new stand- 
point that self-interest is the chief motive. Haney, in his History of 
Economic Thought, suggests that this change of base may have been 
due to the influence of Helvetius’ work, de Esprit, which described 
self-love as life and power, and unselfish benevolence as nothing, a 
doctrine that created a sensation in France, and may have influenced 
this shift in principles. Hume had recommended Helvetius to Smith’s 
consideration, and in France, the latter was surrounded by the cur- 
rent flair for sensationalistic Naturalism. 

To Quesnay, the philosophy of nature was based on the assump- 
tion that the laws of nature were ordained of God, and Smith had al- 
ready applied, as early as 1755, the system of natural liberty to the 
economic order. Still earlier, he had used the English equivalent of 
laissez faire which the Physiocrats made their rallying cry. If the laws 
of nature are the laws of God, and exercise an inexorable and benign 
influence in spite of the activities of men, there would seem to be 
nothing that man could do except to clear the way of hindrances so 
that nature might take her course. This became the basis of that eco- 
nomic theory that began with Locke and ended (or has it?) with 
Karl Marx. At first blush this may seem paradoxical but we believe 
it is sustained by the facts of history and will be more fully cor- 
roborated by further study. It certainly goes a long way toward 
explaining the sympathy which so strangely persists between the 
totalitarianism of Fascism, Nazism, Toryism, and even Marxism and 
Communism. The fiercest battles take place between combatants 
who fight for differing interpretations of the same basic principles. 
As Darwin’s Origin of Species was only the application of Bentham- 
ite political economy to the animal world, and the suggestion of evo- 
lution through the “struggle for existence” and the “survival of the 
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fittest,” which reached Darwin through the reading of Malthus on 
population, so, at long last, we arrive at the principles of the Marx- 
ian economy. This point is well illustrated by a Marxian disciple, 
Georges Sorel, who has had great influence in Russia and whose Re- 
flections on Violence asserts that all progress is by violence and then 
proposes the saving of a capitalistic remnant for future slaughter. 
This book, along with Das Kapital, became the Bible of the revolu- 
tion. Of this deepening enmeshment in economic materialism, a bril- 
liant contemporary writer, Richard Hertz, in Man on a Rock,” 
points out: 


The next step was to see that resentment and its myths of 
blackmail and violence, which Georges Sorel brought into 
a system, might be useful as a method of advancement. 

The last step was to compare the usefulness of resent- 
ment with the usefulness of legitimate work as a method of 
advancement, and to decide in favor of the former method. 


Herein lies something of the explanation of our present state of dis- 
order with its ruling satanic gospel of self-interest to which the na- 
tions of the earth bow down in pagan reverence. It would almost 
seem that any change that could now come, that is any alternative to 
destruction, must come from the future recognition of the existence 
of the spiritual realities which exist in nature, quoting again from the 
work just mentioned: ** 


Our contemporary society, exiled into the ice age in which 
the pastures of human idyls are requisitioned by the science 
of collective survival, is bound to hear behind the noise of 
its moves and countermoves which change the physical na- 
ture of things, the promise of a new conception of the 
world based on the nature of things as a whole. 


Such is the very brief and inadequate sketch of the outcome of 
political and economic determinism, or naturalism. Having received 


?University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, P- 44- 
13]d, P. 16. 
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it from China as a harmless and academic philosophy, suited to the 
easy-going spirit of the Orient, we now develop and return it to 
China in the form of Communism. But this naturalism has become a 
part of the very warp and woof of our economic system which now 
shows us a face that we resent. We do not contend that all the springs 
of this result lay in China, we have added our own embellishments, 
nor, that without the rediscovery by the West of the Orient, the 
movement would not have taken place. But it seems undeniable in 
face of the facts, that the rediscovery, taking place at a turn of his- 
tory, became a dominating stimulus in giving direction to a revolu- 
tionary philosophy which has now about run its course in human 
affairs, or else will bring the destruction of civilization. 


FABLE OF A LOST WOOD 


By Lovuisr CrENsHAW Ray 


Is this the forest where I played 
under old beeches’ dappled shade 
in childish wonder? Are my eyes 
immune to magic or surprise? 

Pale Indian pipes with waxen stems 
as delicately wrought as gems, 

too fragile for a thread of smoke, 
no longer rise beneath the oak. 


Now on the restive wind, come words 
unreal as cadences of birds, 

“The ancient wood is here, unchanged, 
you have become a child estranged 
from nature’s way. Your ears are dull 

to music faint yet beautiful, 

but magic blooms perpetually 

for those who have the power to see.” 
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Significant Trends in Ancient Egypt 


BY 


MARIAN GOODLANDER 


Recess archaeologists and philologists have 


contributed valuable data for the study of ancient Egyptian thought 
which leads back many centuries before our present day. In this early 
era important hieroglyphics have been preserved from a civilization 
far removed from savage conditions which are usually associated with 
early peoples. In this brief survey of significant personalistic trends, 
we shall trace their thinking relevant to knowledge, creative activity, 
and reality as centered about some great Egyptian personalities and 
their concepts. It is a well-known fact that the Egyptians possessed 
knowledge of various kinds, especially some ability concerning per- 
ception of the objective world. We are reminded that in contrast to 
the Greeks, to whose learning they must have contributed much, the 
Egyptians seldom arranged their observations according to a fixed 
point of view.’ 

However, the Egyptian had an extended system of picture-writ- 
ing, and the hieroglyphics referring to man are of interest. Several 
characters refer only to physical man (tche-t), (uaw), (hau), (sa), 
others refer to some distinguished person (aa-aaau); and others show 
the differentiation of person as a thinking being from any individual. 
The hieroglyphic for the pronoun, first person singular (K), is made 
of two pictures. When this character is represented as one of thought 
and meditation (Ka-t), other characters are added, and if the thought 
is concerned with things of the heart, the picture of a small stone jar 


1Steindorff and Steele, When Egypt Ruled the East, 1942, p. 127. 
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with handles and a closed lid is added to the original hieroglyphics.’ 
Thus, by meticulous scholarship the language becomes known to the 
philologist. The authenticity of their findings has been verified by 
numerous historians and archaeologists who testify that “no one 
longer doubts that the value of the hieroglyphic signs has been dis- 
covered and that translations of historic or literary inscriptions hid- 
den in them can be furnished.” 

Words were important to the Egyptian. When he addresses the 
stern ruler as “Lord of Knowledge in whose mouth is sovereign 
command,” or when he meditates upon the less austere aspects of in- 
dividuality and exclaims that the understanding person is “kindly of 
heart when one calls upon him,” we can know that it was necessary 
for the picture writing to convey these different meanings. Later ages 
saw a single word logos traced perhaps from these peoples.‘ Some au- 
thorities think that the Egyptians believed in creation “by the word 
or fiat, and supposed that things only fully existed when they had 
their names.’” 

Not only was the specific meaning of words of import to the 
Egyptian, but also, learning itself was valued highly as Taauf the sage 
said to his son: “J wish I were able to make thee see how beautiful 
learning is. It is more important than any trade in the world.”* How- 
ever, knowledge went deeper than the acquiring of facts in learning 
when it developed what might be termed a trend toward concepts. 
This type of abstract thinking is noted in the Egyptian word Maat 
(or Ma-t), which has been translated much the same by scholars. 
Budge translates it as “right feeling,” “rectitude,”’ Murray as “truth,” 
“righteousness,”* and Breasted as “truth,” “righteousness, 
These various interpretations anticipate Plato’s ideas of “beauty,” 
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‘justice. 


2E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, Vol. 1, pp. 108, 153, 466; Vol. II, 
pp- 640, 782, 828, 893, London, 1920. 

3G. Maspero, New Light on Ancient Egypt, p. 164. Spots 

4Wnz. F. Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt Before Christianity, p. 57. 

5] bid., p. 112. ; 

6E, A. W. Budge, Literature of The Ancient Egyptians, p. 251. 

7E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary, Vol. I, p. 280. 

8M. Murray, Elementary Egyptian Grammar, p. 114. 

9James H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, p. 142. 
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“symmetry,” and “truth.” We are told that the recognition of this 
word Maat in its significant interpretation, not only of individual in- 
terest, but also, of a larger organized life, endured for a thousand 
years—from the Thirty-fifth to nearly the Twenty-fifth Century 
p.c.° Later the people incorporated the meaning contained in the 
word Maat into concrete form by means of a statue. It was their sym- 
bol of truth, righteousness, and justice, similar to the manner in which 
we think of our flag as an emblem of democracy, and the statue of 
Liberty and the eagle as symbols of a free people. As Spence observes: 
“this process of re-discovering a lost tradition is pushing aside the 
mass of erroneous interpretations”; many investigators of early civili- 
zations, he says, “stop at the symbol instead of rising to the divine 
fact.”” Inscriptions from the Twelfth Dynasty reveal that Amenem- 
het I, advocated the practical application of Maat. He is credited with 
humanistic interests. Records testify: 


He eliminated wrong . . . and restored what he found in 


ruins and what one city had taken from its neighbors. . . in- 
asmuch as he loved justice.” 


Another sage, Nebheure Akhtoi, advocates the same ideals in his ad- 
vice to his son: “Do not make any distinction between the son of 
a noble and one of humble birth, but take a man to you because of 
his capacity.” This principle, Weigall observes, was always the Egyp- 
tian habit, the nation being thoroughly democratic.’* An interesting 
insight into human interest activities of early peoples comes from 
Bevan. He observes: “Personality was never distinctly conceived of 
by antiquity, and yet by personality men have been secretly gov- 
erned all the time.’””™* 

But we may note a still deeper aspect of knowledge among the 
ancient Egyptians than either their need for specific meanings of 
words, or the more abstract incipient concepts, when knowledge be- 

Lol bid., pp. 143-4. 
“Lewis Spence, The Mysteries of Egypt, p- 48. 
12Steindorff and Steele, When Egypt Ruled the East, p. 20. 


Arthur Weigall, A History of the Pharaohs, Vol. I, Pp. 274. 
14S. C. Bevan, Hellenism and Christianity, p- 141. 
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came the basis for moral insight. The meaning of “heart” included 
the “understanding” also. Ptahhotep recognized this insight involv- 
ing values when he says: “It is the heart which makes its possessor a 
hearkener or one not hearkening.’’* His statement to his son con- 
veys a similar meaning: 


Instruct thou, my son in the words of wisdom of olden 
time. It is instruction of this kind alone that formeth the 
character of the sons of noblemen, and the youth who 
hearkeneth to such instruction will acquire a right under- 


standing and the faculty of judging justly... .?° 


We are reminded that Socrates also based knowledge upon the inner 
consciousness. Lack of this “right understanding” was sensed during 
the Feudal Age when men were passing through great crises, the 
priest Khekheperre-Soneb exclaims: 


The poor man has no strength to save himself from him that 
is stronger than he is. It is painful to keep silent concerning 
the things heard, (but) it is suffering to reply to the igno- 
Pane malls... 


But this inner compulsion was allowed to express itself. In crea- 
tive activity an adequate medium was discovered for the expression 
of personality. This interpretation may be observed in the writing 
of kings and sages, in the designing of jewelry, and most notably in 
their architecture and sculpture. 

There were both famous and humble men who wrote proverbs, 
and other literary works relating to moral and individual develop- 
ment. Among this number may be mentioned Imhotep, Kagemni, 
and Ptahhotep who was perhaps the best known “learned-man” 
(Thet) in all Egypt; and Sinuke, a servant of the king Sesusri I, whose 
remarkable biography became a classic of Egyptian literature. It is a 
dramatic story of early human interests, interwoven as it is with his 
marriage, his flight from home, his fear, and his final return and wel- 

15Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, p. 254. 


16Budge, Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 225. 
17Breasted, Op. cit., p. 179. 
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come to the royal palace of his youth. One historian considers it of 
such importance that he has given the entire biography in one of his 
volumes."* During an hour of great fear Sinuke utters a prayer: 


O God, whichever (God) you are who ordained this flight 
of mine, show mercy and bring me back to the Palace! Per- 
haps you will grant me to see (again) the place where my 
heart dwells, ... come to my aid!” 


Not least among the early writers was Ipuwer whose prophetic state- 
ments are arresting. He hoped for the coming of an ideal king. As he 
writes he almost realizes his virtues: “He brings cooling to the flame. 
... There is no evil in his heart.”’ A late writer observes that “such is 
one of the earliest expressions of the Messianic hope in history.’ 
Their literature was recognized as classical by later generations; even 
as late as the Roman Emperors, efforts continued to emulate the lan- 
guage of the Egyptians.” 

Not only in creative writing but also in the making of jewelry, 
do we find great skill among these early peoples. Regarding this cul- 
ture during 2046-2012 B.c., one historian gives this account: 


This jewelry is absolutely modern—in the sense that it has 
nothing primitive or barbaric about it either in design, 
workmanship, or tastefulness; it makes one realize that the 
conditions of affluent life in these far-off days were not 
only civilized, but were elegant, cultured, luxurious and ex- 
quisite in the highest degree.” 


In the outstanding sculpturing of this period, still more pro- 
nounced trends toward the interpretation of individual characteristics 
are noted. One cannot view the handsome sculptured features of the 
noble King Khafre without realizing the individualistic qualities of a 
strong personality.” And in speaking of the architect Imhotep, Stein- 


8Arthur Weigall, A History of the Pharaohs, Vol. I, pp. 48 ff. 

19] bid., p. 68. 

20Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past, Pp: 79. (Princeton, 1946). 
21Steindorff and Steele, op. cit., p- 23. 

22Weigall, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 78. 

28Breasted, Op. cit., p. 142. 
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dorff remarks: ‘For the first time in the long history of Egyptian 
monumental art the strong creative mind of an artistic personality ex- 
presses itself.”** We are amazed as we contemplate the life and work 


of these ancient artists. The superiority of design and execution have 
caused some connoisseurs to remark: 


Confronted with the strong outlines of Egyptian art, we 
can almost believe that life upon this earth five thousand 
years ago was fresher and cleaner than we see it today.”° 


The ancient Egyptian’s search for reality is a poignant story of 
adventure, dissolution, and skepticism before any permanent contri- 
butions may be recorded. Personality was manifested in a more con- 
crete form than many other primitive peoples understood, by the 
Egyptians, who, as Lotze points out, were the first to realize the soul 
as activity. They were conscious of an inner urgency which must 
spend itself, and yet live forever—and the pyramids are the living 
symbols of that creative activity. They sought to express this restless 
growth by a realization of themselves in physical achievement, which 
was the highest measure of development they understood. ‘The vast- 
ness of nature challenged them to match man’s strength against the 
colossal power of the universe—the human mind over against cosmic 
intelligence. The result of this search for reality was a concrete mani- 
festation, both subjective and objective, the pyramid—a space-time 
concept in stone! 

But the pyramidal age collapsed, and thinking men were com- 
pelled to evaluate the past in the light of present facts. Reality was 
beginning to take shape in thinking. Apperception at this epoch of 
Egyptian thought was both a loss and a gain; a loss in the continuity 
and trust in tradition, and a gain in individuality. A new thinking self 
confronted the former receptive individual. This was the result of 
an age of skepticism in which men began to take inventory of tradi- 


tion. They began to question: What did all the grandeur of the age 


24Steindorff and Steele, op. cit., p. 14. 
25Mayer and Prideaux, Never to Die, p. 23. 
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of the pyramids contribute to this present time? Why did not the 
kings return to inhabit the elaborately prepared tombs? Why did the 
mile upon mile of pyramid-cemetery, remain in silent desolation? 

ears of such disillusionment at last resulted in skepticism; but skepti- 
cism with the ancient Egyptians was not a closed door. If physical 
achievement by means of artistry and precision in the form of the 
pyramid, with its fabulous adornment of gold in the burial halls, had 
brought no transcendence to the designers of previous ages—why 
were their sincere efforts unrealized? Even the elaborate codes and 
stern requirements of The Book of the Dead failed to supply that in- 
ner longing which now seized every thinking person. Compelling in 
each experience was the deep yearning for immortality which they 
knew was their rightful heritage—yet they were to learn of “a more 
excellent way.” Material force which had built the mighty structures 
was impotent for the conquest of immortality; indeed, it had only 
“quickened such doubts into open skepticism” which found expres- 
sion in the sayings of the age. Typical are the utterances of The Harp 
Players concerning the desolations of the pyramid tombs: 


Behold the places thereof; 

Their walls are dismantled, 

Their places are no more, 

As if they had never been. 

None cometh from thence 

That he may tell us how they fare;”* 


Nevertheless, may we not consider that skepticism was an im- 
portant factor in individual development? The fact that the Egyp- 
tians could reconcile contradictions and find unity in diversity*’ was 
the basis for their ability to rise above the present chaos and sense a 
vague security in the new power which individual thinking gave 
them. A remarkable statement from an early Egyptian king sug- 
gests this aspect of their thinking: 


_*6Breasted, Op. cit., p. 163. (From The Song of the Harp Pl A 
King c. 2100 B.c, had this song engraved on he walls of fla Nonna siete eters 
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One generation passeth on to another among men, and 
God, who knoweth character, hath hidden himself, ... He 
is one who confoundeth by what is seen of the eyes. Let 
God be served in his fashion, whether made of precious 
stones, or fashioned of copper, like water replaced by water. 
There is no stream that suffereth itself to be hidden; it 
bursteth the dyke by which is was hidden.” 


In this atmosphere of suspense, like the tense stillness before the 
breaking of storms in nature, the thoughtful Egyptian must have felt 
the awe and expectancy of an impending crisis—and it came. Pene- 
trating through this dissolution and maze of gods and symbol wor- 
ship, came a startling bit of information in the form of a new religion. 
It dates from the Eighteenth Dynasty (c. 1580-1350) B.c., and its 
representative is the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV, who is now known as 


Akhnaton. We have this record: 


Akhnaton’s religion was a bright spot in the darkness of the 
superstitious polytheism of the Egypt of the second millen- 
nium B.c. It shone but briefly, like a comet, and rapidly 
passed from the ken of mankind. For 3000 years and more 
Akhnaton was lost to view. Then, suddenly, in our time, 
archaeology has restored him to a lost world, and more has 
been written about this man during the last forty years than 
about all the rest of the kings of the ancient world put to- 
gether.” 


The ancient symbol of the sun-god was a pyramid; the new name 
now given to God is Aton, and the symbol is a disk from which 
beams radiate downward, each ray terminating in a human hand. 
God is now concerned for his own, “even to the end of all thou hast 
made,” is the record of the sage. And an amazing statement comes 
from this time revealing a new understanding of immanence. In a 
hymn addressed to God the king exclaims: ““Thou art in the faces of 
men, thy footsteps are unseen. . . °° From a recent book comes a 


28Breasted, op. cit., pp. 157-8. (From translation of Gardiner of the complete document.) 
29Potter, The Story of Religion, p. 3. (Quote from Breasted.) 
30Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past, 1946, p. 96. 
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similar expression. Referring to the spark of divinity within us, the 
author observes: “There is no place where spirit arises more spon- 
taneously than in the heart of man, or shines more becomingly than 
is aces 

Thus, ancient personalistic trends appear significant: in the simple 
concepts of knowledge formulated both by kings and humble peo- 
ples after centuries of tremendous striving for that which lay beyond 
their grasp; by means of creative activity arising first within the heart, 
later to find expression in artistic interpretation in meticulously de- 
signed jewels, monuments of precision, and in the colossal pyramids 
whose very shadows provided the prodding impetus for the realiza- 
tion that physical activity alone could not earn immortality. Slowly 
the “dykes” of reality “burst forth,” intermittingly through the long 
centuries purifying the streams of Egyptian culture, until men for- 
got their skepticism and became aware of personal responsibility to 
an Infinite Intelligence—the eternal significance of that for which 
they had sought. They had built outward temples to realize this tran- 
scendence; this supreme effort was real because objective, but only 
gradually and to a limited degree did they ever conceive the subjec- 
tive and more deeply profound fact that they themselves must be 
temples of truth. 


Arise O Truth, you have not been troubled, 
Undaunted, age-old, in your glory stand; 
Nor shall you ever in darkness crumble 


Though sages build—age on age upon sand! 


*1\George Santayana, The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, 1946, Pp 154. 


Philosophies and Psychologies’ 


HERBERT SANBORN 


A WELL-KNOWN psychologist and philosopher, 
Bernard Shaw, is authority for the statement that the only possible 
explanation for the earth is the theory that it is the insane asylum for 
the other planets. Modern psychology supports him to some extent 
in its conclusion that nobody is perfectly normal and that an exami- 
nation of the worst cases of abnormality throws considerable light 
on the condition of the more normal patients. Since, now, many psy- 
chologists and other scientists would admit that they belong to this 
latter group with philosophers by general consent in the less normal 
classes, it would seem that we might proceed from an examination of 
the philosophic mind to its evolution into psychological attitudes. As 
a matter of fact, we begin in this way when we ask: What is the 
standard or norm by which the various degrees of abnormality of the 
patients in this cosmic institution are determined as such, and where 
is it to be found? 

‘A succinct answer, I believe, is that it exists prior, that is, logical- 
ly prior, to the so-called psychological facts, which are by no means 
so independent as they are sometimes thought to be; they rest square- 
ly on logical and philosophical principles, although this dependence 
is often tacit or unconscious. Before we can even consider the reality 
of psychic experience, or indeed of anything else, we must have some 
critical test or definition of reality, unless we are content to remain 
on the plane of mere dogmatism. 

The general relationship between philosophies and psychologies, 
like that between the hen and the egg, may perhaps be determined 


1Read at the annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, 
Washington University, St. Louis, April 4, 1947. 
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provisionally by saying that according to psychology, or psychologi- 
cally, psychology, as the parent, came first, whereas philosophically, 
philosophy was already on the nest, or as the tough-minded might 
prefer to say, the “mare’s nest.” At any rate, in typical cases, we be- 
cin psychologically, that is, dogmatically, and end, unless the critical 
faculty is alert, in psychologism, behaviorism, and other “‘isms,”’ that 
is, in metaphysics of some sort. 

In the emergence from a dogmatic point of view under the in- 
fluence of criticism, it seems that we follow, both philosophically and 
psychologically, an inner dialectic, that is to a considerable extent 
reciprocally conditioned, in which psychologies are dependent on 
philosophies and vice versa; while at times, the two aspects of method 
are found intimately and concretely conjoined or blended, as in the 
case of Immanuel Kant, although of course problems may be investi- 
gated profitably in relative abstraction from their counterparts. 

So long as such problems and the various systems of which they 
are a part are regarded merely methodologically, that is, as alternative 
devices of operation, there is less occasion for competition or dis- 
puting than in the matter of tastes; but methods are not always so 
regarded, even by eminent investigators. For various causes they 
come to be taken realistically, and then we have stumbled into meta- 
physics and are face to face with the problem of absolute reality. The 
grounds for decision and the motivation for methodological develop- 
ment have been both philosophical and practical; and, in spite of des- 
perate attempts to develop monopolies, it is interesting to note that 
they interact continually in the development of knowledge. 

From the point of view of philosophy, it seems that only that is 
real or reality of any sort, which can be thought of as a strictly uni- 
tary somewhat. Without attempting to adjust the conflicting claims 
of singularism and pluralism, and without dissenting from the doc- 
trine of Lotze that “being” is “being active,” it seems that even cau- 
sality must be regarded as logically subordinate to the demand that 
whatever claims to be real must at least be one; in order to act or be- 
have (in distinction from certain epileptic manifestations in our 
asylum) a being must be “all there.” Ultimately this demand of the 
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mind may turn out to mean the endeavor to obtain some monistic 
view of reality as an integrated or functional unit. Meanwhile it is 
somewhat of a commonplace to notice that life and thought empiri- 
cally are cluttered up with tantalizing dualisms and pluralisms. 

It is this actual pluralistic or dualistic attitude of common sense 
dogmatism that furnishes us, when carried over into the fields of 
science and philosophy, with many of our problems and pseudo- 
problems, such as interaction at a distance, etc., in physics, the mind- 
body problem in psychology, etc.; and the movement of thought in 
general is away from such loose thinking toward unification, such as 
is seen for example, only recently when biology arrived at an inter- 
pretation of organism which makes it coextensive with total environ- 
ment. The “revolt against dualism” may be doomed eternally to fail- 
ure; but it is at any rate perennial. 

We need to understand our relatively abnormal neighbors in 
order to live with them; they represent for us so many individual 
problems. Is this man what he seems to be? Can his apparently incon- 
sistent acts be reconciled and unified? Can they be understood as the 
manifestation of a single purpose, good or evil, in the sense in which 
the great literary psychologist, Balzac, explained the apparent incon- 
sistencies of his Catherine de Medici as manifestations of an under- 
lying dominant passion for power? Or as Dostoievsky explains his 
independent savage girl who kills herself when about to fall in love? 

Moreover, man “at his earthly best” exhibits, both to himself and 
others, a discrepancy between what he is empirically and what he 
intends or ought to be, however, we may interpret this latter expres- 
sion, a problematic conflict and contradiction between intention and 
performance, freedom and necessity, truth and error, which remain 
after all riddles to himself and his neighbors. The contradiction that 
furnishes the general problem of psychology is the one recognized 
popularly in the dictum of Pope that “man somewhat is, but wholly 
hopes to be.” 

There is, furthermore, contradiction between social classes and 
between larger social groups which results in more serious overt con- 
flict. For example, what is the unity and reality of the Russian and 
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Oriental mind? The situation gives rise to various attempts to recon- 
cile these antithetical aspects of men and nations so that the imagined 
unity and reality may somehow either be made out or reduced to 
chaos and insanity. Eventually, it is the problem of freedom and indi- 
viduality that is here involved, both of which have seemed to many 
to be mere illusions; but unless psychic reality can be found to be in 
some sense one and independent, there is, I presume, no escape from 
a culturally devastating monism which would swallow up the al- 
leged psychic individual and be itself a nest of contradictions. 

The prescientific attempts to solve this general problem of free- 
dom, or salvation, liberty, etc., assume the reality of psychic entities, 
which are nevertheless dependent upon some higher power for the 
religious accomplishment of that unification which would constitute 
their reality;’ and interpretations hover between views which ascribe 
reality to individuals, to a group mind of some sort, or to some funda- 
mental reality, matter or mind, of which these are merely aspects, or, 
oblivious of the contradictions involved, views which include all of 
these at once. 

Scientific psychology begins for the most part with the belief, 
or at least assumption, that independent, isolated individuals exist, 
which as such may be adequately studied. It begins also usually with 
the further assumption that these individuals consist of two parts 
which may be investigated in isolation from each other, namely body 
and soul, mind or consciousness, considering the latter to be its pe- 
culiar object of study. As a further specification of the same method 
it assumes that consciousness or mind is still further divisible into 
elements or minor units or aspects which are discoverable by ade- 
quate analysis, and then sets out to verify these hypotheses by de- 
tailed observation, that is, analytical examination which includes the 
artificial observation of experiment. 

The results of this isolated psychology of consciousness are too 
well known to make it worth while to note anything but their philo- 
sophical and practical inadequacy. From the philosophical point of 
view, as already indicated, the aim would be to secure some unitary 


?Job is Kant’s classical example. 
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thought of the alleged reality involved, whereas the practical end is 
of course to secure knowledge for reciprocal adjustment and social 
control. From the philosophical point of view consciousness at the 
start or as given is full of gaps and discontinuities, mere peaks of sub- 
merged mountains, as has been said, or a chain with missing links, 
which, as in biology and in the reconstruction of historical data into 
history, must be somehow supplied before the unity of thought 
which would assure its claim to possible reality can be established. 
Until such unification has been accomplished, it is not for thought 
one and continuous, but a discontinuous plurality. Continuity—the 
phenomenal aspect of metaphysical or real unity and identity is the 
philosophical idea here involved. 

The first step toward such an assembling of the disjecta membra 
was sought, as we all know, in the faculty psychology, which goes 
back as a matter of record to Aristotle and Plato, and which explained 
the apparently isolated data by a reification and organization of the 
classes into which the observed and described data had been grouped 
—an explanation, which, like many others in good standing both be- 
fore and since and in various fields, merely repeats the problem in 
different words. Consciousness psychology was furthermore inade- 
quate, in so far as there are forms of non-conscious behavior so close- 
ly allied with consciousness that it came to be realized that these too 
must be included as coexistent and cooperative factors in order to do 
justice to the totality of psychic phenomena. As a general result there 
have emerged physiological psychologies, which have been followed 
naturally by biological, behavioristic, organic or organismic views. 
Inasmuch as the psychology of consciousness may accept and de- 
scribe, but cannot well explain its fundamental data, the appeal is 
made to physiology, many of whose explanations, notably theories 
of vision, hearing, emotion, etc., are yet far from being satisfactory. 
Physiology in its turn, when its own resources fail, falls back on 
chemistry, chemistry on physics, physics on mathematics, and the 
latter on logic and epistemology, whose foundations, as some recent 
investigation claims to show, may be found in some form of volun- 
taristic experience. From the philosophical point of view, granted 
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that as a method it may have advantages, the psychology of con- 
sciousness leaves us with a mere chaos of processes which proceed, 
like a rocking-horse, in fact nowhere in particular, processes without 
aims which might unify and organize them into real processes. Not 
merely cognition but also affective and conative processes are di- 
rected beyond themselves toward objectives, which, as experiences, 
must be taken into account. This is, however, usually not observed 
by the prejudiced theorist, inasmuch as he regularly supplies from 
the experience of practical life the unifying ends which he needs both 
for theory and practice. The problem here involved thus remains 
latent, but eventually emerges in the course of dialectical or environ- 
mental exigencies, to which we will return in a moment. 

In order that such so-called processes may receive from psy- 
chology itself some further unification, they must be seen not as mere 
abstract processes but as acts directed toward ends, which is doubt- 
less the intention of Ach and his school. The acts of an individual, 
however, as such, or taken abstractly, are not philosophically ade- 
quate; for theory or for practice they become significant only in so 
far as they are interpreted objectively, that is, as containing some uni- 
versal content or reference which carries them beyond mere indi- 
viduality to the social group to which the individual is related either 
as an element or as a function. The concept of an act which takes no 
account of this experienced reference or which fails to explain it, 
must be replaced by some more inclusive thought which treats of 
genuine acts directed toward increasingly important or socially ob- 
jective ends, at least in the intention. This, too, in its abstractness and 
generality will be philosophically inadequate and practically useless 
in so far as it fails to include more specific acts which vary accord- 
ing to individual interests; and this leads to attempts to classify indi- 
viduals on the basis of common interests which results eventually in 
typology and characterology. Philosophically these represent a hi- 
erarchy of attempts at more complete and concrete unification of 
thought, while practically—for education, politics, ete.—they are at- 
tempts to approach close enough to individuality to be able to plan 
better for its development than would be at all possible on the basis 
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of more abstract thinking, together with reliance on empathy or 
some sort of sympathetic insight as the ultimate link between theory 
and practice. 

The older psychology of consciousness had of course begun to 
develop a typology on the basis of individual variation in ideation— 
visual types, audiles, motor types, etc.—but it was fragmentary and 
inadequate both for theory and practice. The newer typology begins 
with the attempt of Jaensch to find some more fundamental basis of 
classification and for him this consisted in eideticism. Inasmuch as 
the eidetic phenomena lie, as was said, midway (mittelhoch) be- 
tween biological and conscious phenomena, it seemed that they might 
constitute the typical psychic element to which all others might be 
referred, that is, out of which they had developed. Later Jaensch and 
his school came to the distinction between highly integrated and 
loosely integrated or disintegrated types of character and then to a 
lebenswissenschaftliche psychology which endeavors to take a bet- 
ter account of phenomena of daily life, alleged to have been neg- 
lected or misinterpreted by other methods. Under the common head 
of psychic phenomena Jaensch includes both behavior that is con- 
sciously purposed or teleological in the strict sense and biological 
phenomena that are merely purposive, designating the latter as teleo- 
form. At about the same time, the revolt of the Gestalt school was em- 
phasizing the inadequacy of the earlier mechanical psychology, while 
remaining itself not far from a mechanical basis. All of these tend- 
encies of recent German psychology meet or eventuate in the more 
recent Ganzheits or totality psychology of Kriiger, Sanders and their 
followers. 

The Gestalt school, as has often been noted, had confined its ex- 
perimentation chiefly to the investigation of visual phenomena, in 
which the dominance of the whole over the elements involved is 
more striking than elsewhere and had then concluded rather hastily 
that the results here obtained are typical for psychic phenomena in 
general. Later experimentation along the same lines seems to indi- 
cate that the elements of certain other fields of experience exhibit a 
relatively greater independence of the whole, which allows more 
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importance to analysis than was conceded by the Gestaltists. The 
phenomena of Gestalt have thus come to be interpreted as special 
cases of the more inclusive concept of Ganzheit or totality, to which 
nothing psychic is to be considered foreign. Philosophically the en- 
deavor is to unify everything human, to obtain a concept of psychic 
reality that shall be coherent in the broadest sense of the word. At 
least this is the way it might appear from the point of view of a dis- 
interested love of truth. 

It seems clear, however, that the philosophical development of 
psychological thought which has been hastily sketched here has pro- 
ceeded also under the motivation of practical needs. Without accept- 
ing uncritically James’ assertion that truth is verification, it is evident 
that psychology receives its problems from religion, aesthetics, ethics, 
education, sociology, politics, etc., in short from life attempting some 
practical verification and explanation; and these fields will doubtless 
never be satisfied with any merely factual description of given situ- 
ations or by explanations that consist often in explaining away. 
Science as such, disinterested science, is doubtless interested in the 
universal, more especially, in the case of psychology, in mind in gen- 
eral; but from the practical point of view little or nothing can be 
done with the merely abstract description of processes until there is 
some adequate understanding of their motivation. Practical life is not 
interested in mind even in its less abstract universality but in mind in 
the concrete form of the individual to be educated or influenced and 
developed in various ways (assuming that such education is possible) ; 
so that, from the point of view of religion, education, and the other 
aspects of life mentioned, pressure is ultimately brought to bear upon 
the psychologist which he may find difficult to ignore. The impera- 
tive demands of life about him may be so strong as to compel his at- 
tention to problems which force him to transcend the limitations of 
a more exact and simplified method in the attempt to understand and 
control concrete reality; and this may have the advantage of leading 
him to realize more clearly the philosophical inadequacy of a given 


method without leading him to abandon the general psychological 
point of view. 
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It is interesting in this connection to note that the practical mo- 
tivation of their thinking is clearly recognized by the members of 
the Ganzheit school; it is seen especially in a statement by Krier at 
the beginning of his essay, Das Problem der Ganzheit in the vol- 
ume, entitled Ganzheit und Form, contributed to by eight collabo- 
rators. At first sight the impression was that the passage must be 
meant as a justification in spite of the German which reads more like 
an excuse or an apology. He says, 


In the scientific investigation of “totality” and “form,” the 
author and those having a closely related point of view are 
partially determined by the perilous crisis of our own time, 
which is exceedingly practical, in the last analysis political, 
and, with a purifying influence, urges definitely for deci- 
sion. Life itself, especially on German soil, develops the set- 
ting of our problems with a necessity that is more than 
theoretical, forcing upon us specific lines of thought in 
which we are making the endeavor to discover the real na- 
ture, interrelationships, and effects of the psychic life of hu- 
manity. Other epochs may well recognize the goal of their 
psychological effort in part elsewhere and emphasize things 


differently. 


It seems to me that we have here an explicit recognition of a 
matter of which the pragmatist and those who would interpret the 
history of thought as proceeding with psychological rather than 
logical necessity have made a great deal. It has been maintained that 
the development of philosophy follows so closely the development 
of environmental exigencies that our philosophies represent only ra- 
tionalizations of behavior which is itself adjustment to these very 
exigencies; and when one considers the struggle of nominalism and 
realism in their endeavor to explain the indulgences through diverg- 
ing theories of the atonement, Hobbes’ support of the Restoration, 
Fichte and the War for German Independence, etc., there is much 
that may lend support to such an interpretation. Idealism, whether 
true or false, may perhaps flourish best in adversity at a certain dis- 
tance from the flesh-pots of Egypt; and German idealism may be in 
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some degree a result of the situation expressed by Jean Paul, when 
he declared that while God had given England the sea and France 
the land he seemed to have given Germany only the realm of the air. 
It does not, of course, follow that truth is merely expediency. 

In view, however, of the fact that the philosopher has regularly 
been accused of being much too detached and removed from the 
problems of real life, I suspect that this claim has been very much 
overemphasized with respect to typical philosophy, whereas it may 
be more definitely true concerning the modern development of psy- 
chology and even natural science. We have heard in recent years a 
great deal about the psychology of philosophers, some of it inter- 
esting and true, and some of it irrelevant, but not so much about the 
philosophy and psychology of psychologists which would be equal- 
ly interesting. So far as the claim of the pragmatist is concerned, it is 
true, I believe, of philosophy only in so far as this itself is psycholo- 
gism; while, on the other hand, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
Bradley and other philosophers to purge themselves of the psycho- 
logical taint, none has been yet able to do so. As a matter of fact, logic 
and psychology when taken in isolation are, I suppose, mere abstrac- 
tions, neither of which is fruitful without the other.’ It is even doubt- 
ful whether there has ever been any actual separation of philosophy 
and science. 

Dacqué and others of the Ganzheit school stress the fact that in 
spite of a conscious repudiation of metaphysics by the science of the 
nineteenth century, that science was nevertheless so thoroughly 
charged with a metaphysics that had long lost its excuse for being, 
that it was especially dangerous because not recognized for what it 
was by those who held it dogmatically. In setting up a new theory of 
biological evolution apparently more in accord with recent empirical 
investigation, and certainly more logical than the older views, he 
maintains that for seventy years no actual advance in biological the- 
ory was possible because of this dogmatism. 


*Probably an epigrammatic statement of the late Professor Hume of Toronto proposed 
as a motto for the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology while he was a nei 
ber of it, sums the matter up best of all. “Philosophy,” he said, echoing the famous dictum 
of Kant, “without psychology is empty, psychology without philosophy is blind.” 
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In contrast with this, totality psychology, although thoroughly 
experimental, is quite frankly philosophical in nature; here again 
philosophy and psychology come together in conscious collabora- 
tion after generations of strenuous attempts at abstraction on both 
sides. ““Totality” is not merely a logical and psychological but also a 
metaphysical principle, like the Idée of Hegel the formative princi- 
ple of the world in nature and history; and it leads in the case of 
Wilhelm Stern and others to a personalistic metaphysics. Whether 
it will be able to establish the psychic reality of individual human be- 
ings, recognizing, as I believe it must, that the abstract individual is 
quite as much of a myth as the abstract universal, or must find the 
individuals to be merely aspects of one fundamental reality, or that 
psychic reality itself is merely a subordinate aspect of something 
more fundamental may still be subjects of debate; but in any case the 
general tendency of this whole movement is definitely in the direc- 
tion of a personalism which endeavors to take full account of reli- 
gion, aesthetics, ethics, in short of value as an inexpugnable element 
in human life. 

As I read the statement I have quoted from Professor Kriiger, it 
occurred to me that many Americans might be inclined to deplore 
the environmental influence above indicated and had begun to think 
that perhaps only in America is there a proper asylum for the disin- 
terested pursuit of truth, the amor intellectualis Dei sive naturae of 
which Spinoza wrote in his detachment from society, when I was 
reminded of an event that took place in Nashville, Tennessee. As 
some of you perhaps know we have there in Centennial Park a res- 
toration of the Parthenon, as it is supposed to have been when it was 
still intact; and the citizens are so proud of this symbol of culture that 
they take all visitors to see it. Not so very long ago one of them who 
was showing the monument to a stranger, was heard to say, “That is 
a perfect replica of the Parthenon at Athens. In fact it is the largest 
Parthenon in the world.” This may suggest to some of you, as it did 
to me, a certain environment in which bigger and better data might 
flourish until quantitative research in more than one sense might 
come to be the only aim of scientific endeavor; and it may in fact be 
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the case that in some subtle way our American emphasis upon experi- 
ment and technique in which we excel is tied up with environmental 
exigencies quite as closely as in any other country or in any other 
epoch. 

Incoherent, atomistic empiricism and a rather exclusive emphasis 
on experiment, too often not guided by principle and hence leading 
nowhere, have gone hand in hand with an epoch of culture and ex- 
perimental political life that seems now drawing to a close. The world 
seems to be definitely rejecting in its extreme form nearly every- 
where the experimental form of government which has been called 
democracy. Democracy, Professor Sheldon once pointed out, has 
been willing to credit only what the masses have been able to see; and 
the masses have been able to see only what is clearly presentable to 
the senses, which means of course a distrust of thought processes or 
theory and an implicit faith in the manipulation of instruments, with 
extreme behaviorism as the eventual result. Whether or not theories 
are true cannot, of course, be decided by their popularity or by the 
majority vote in a given locality or a given epoch, but only by their 
coherence or the degree to which they unify all the facts involved. 
Hegel pointed out that there are different levels of method which 
proceed by an ironical dialectic from the less inclusive and abstract 
to the more inclusive and concrete views, from particularity to uni- 
versality; and one of the most interesting essays of the totality school, 
the one by Scheltema, traces a similar evolution in art history from 
atomistic to synthetic forms. 

The danger from any theory motivated in large degree by the 
imperative needs of practical life at a given epoch and locality may 
indeed result in wishful thinking that is socially acceptable and re- 
spectable, and this way of thinking may become habitual, ingrained 
and traditional; but it may result also in a desperate endeavor to un- 
derstand that may lead more swiftly than otherwise in the direction 
of truth which is the only really acceptable solution to the problem 
of psychic reality or any other. 

But truth itself is still another problem, which can only be 
touched on here at the end, and for mystics it may mean more than 
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has been explained or is susceptible of intellectual or scientific ex- 
planation; the concept of “totality” includes more than the “uni- 
versal,” as Kant recognized clearly in his third Kritik. It seems that 
there is nothing to prevent such individuals from presenting their 
claim that feeling and will have metaphysical significance. Berkeley 
claimed that we have no idea but only a notion of spirit, Pascal laid 
down the principle that the heart has reasons that the intellect does 
not know, and psychologists like Ribot, Lipps, and James Mark Bald- 
win have raised and discussed the problem of affective logic. Certain- 
ly there are functions of the self that have not yet been explained or 
explained away, and it is conceivable that these may be far more 
important than all our explanations up to date, so that at any rate we 
might well enlarge our frames of reference for specific purposes. 

Nineteenth century psychology as a limitation of method, tended 
to ignore the problem of the self; but the problem of psychic reality 
is ultimately the problem of self to which even the terms “whole” 
and “totality” fail to do exact justice. The word “whole” is regu- 
larly not an organic but only a mathematical term which implies an 
aggregation or summation of parts or elements, instead, as it should, 
of cooperating elementary functions; and, it seems to me, that much 
misunderstanding has arisen through the use of this term, “totality” 
may, perhaps, clarify the attempt to make the transition from an 
atomistic to a truly functional view. The nature of a whole is to be, 
while the nature of a total self is to persist and become, in some cases, 
even without explicit vision. 

The concept of a total self does not comport with parts, but only 
with functions, and the real problem after all, is whether “being,” 
more especially psychic reality, can act. Eventually only that really 
is which can act with some measure of freedom and purpose. Other- 
wise, we have to do with behavior that is strictly determined, in 
which case no reality of any sort seems to be philosophically or psy- 
chologically possible. 
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Ifise since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, prose fiction has been the form of literature that has reached 
the widest audience, wresting this primacy from two earlier forms 
which had successively served the same purpose—narrative poetry 
and the drama. The novel borrowed many of its methods from both 
these previous types, but developed new techniques of its own 
through a slow process of trial and error. As soon as the novel came 
to be recognized as the surest route to literary fame and fortune, it 
attracted a varied assortment of authors who might otherwise have 
expressed themselves through some other literary medium. Some of 
them became adepts in the peculiar art of fiction; others, who never 
seemed fully at home in it, yet displayed individual gifts which ren- 
der their novels permanently significant. 

This means that for the past two centuries there have been as 
many sorts of novel as there have been varieties of personality among 
the authors—tragic and comic novels, sentimental and sordid novels, 
problem novels, propaganda novels, mystery novels, adventure nov- 
els, historical novels. Librarians, booksellers, and critics have all set 
up endless classifications in the hope of guiding readers toward the 
types of fiction that they may prefer. In order to have a valid critical 
perspective in estimating the history of the novel, a prime necessity 
is the reduction of these to a few basic categories that may serve as 
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points of the compass in the confusing forest of types, styles, meth- 
ods, and personal idiosyncrasies. I propose three categories: the en- 
tertaining novel, the informative novel, and the intellectual novel. 

The entertaining novel comprises the greatest proportion of all 
the works of prose fiction—the countless stories of adventure, crime, 
and sentiment that pour from the presses and fill the popular maga- 
zines. While a vast percentage of entertaining novels are ephemeral 
—even though they have often been best-sellers during their brief 
existences—some of them survive among the permanently readable 
works of literature. They include the violent action-stories of 
Smollett and Marryatt, the Gothic romances of Ann Radcliffe and 
“Monk” Lewis, the farcical tales of Charles Lever and Robert Smith 
Surtees, the cloak-and-sword heroics of Dumas, the ingenious mys- 
teries of Wilkie Collins and Conan Doyle, the emotional indulgences 
of Ouida. 

In the second classification, the informative novel, we will find 
the long list of serious, self-respecting books which are conscious of 
their responsibility in using a popular literary technique for the ul- 
terior purpose of either educating or influencing the reader. In the 
development of the novel during the eighteenth century, this motive 
can actually claim priority over all others, in Samuel Richardson’s 
determination to improve the morals and etiquette of his public. 
Later the same impulsion led to such didactic classics as Mackenzie’s 
Man of Feeling, Brooke’s Fool of Quality, Day’s Sanford and Mer- 
ton, the social propaganda novels of William Godwin, the Irish pa- 
triotic tales of Lady Morgan, and all the reforming elements in 
Dickens, Kingsley, and Mrs. Gaskell. 

The informative novel, however, is by no means to be confined 
to the openly didactic and controversial. It includes also all those in 
which the author conscientiously presents facts which are likely to 
be unfamiliar to the reader, whether the historical research in the 
books of Scott and his followers, the accurate presentation of for- 
eign scenes, or the portrayal of social strata alien to most readers’ ex- 
perience. With the growing interest in psychology, the informative 
novel also turned its attention inward, and explored the intricacies 
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of human behavior with the same scientific thoroughness that it had 
previously applied to exploring the external world. George Eliot 
gave new authority to the informative novel by her portentous con- 
cern with ethical conflicts; and thereafter the “problem novel” was 
regarded with special veneration, down through Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward and John Galsworthy. 

In contrast with the vast quantity and unchallenged fame of both 
the entertaining and the informative novels, their intellectual brother 
is insignificant and almost ignored. In fact, many critics regard it as 
merely a sub-classification of the informative novel, since it is largely 
devoted to setting forth the theories of the author. But I suggest that 
there is a significant difference, inherent in the fact that the intel- 
lectual novel does not set out with missionary zeal to win converts 
to the author’s creed. Rather, it addresses itself to the limited audi- 
ence which is likely to share his point of view already and which will 
enjoy the gratification of communing with a congenial spirit. Instead 
of simplifying his ideas, therefore, as the didactic novelist must do in 
order to attract neophytes, the intellectual novelist uses a subtle style 
which assumes that the reader is already an initiate in the secret broth- 
erhood. With indirections and allusions he flatters the perspicacity 
of his hierophants, while at the same time he seems to take positive 
pleasure in frustrating the casual reader, who will soon impatiently 
discard the book in favor of less recondite fare. 

I ought to pause here to safeguard my definitions with several 
qualifying clauses. First, it must be realized that these categories are 
not separated by hard-and-fast boundaries. Even the most exciting 
novel of adventure contains some elements of both instruction and 
intellection; even the most earnest propaganda novel cannot hold the 
attention of a single reader unless it has enough action to stir some 
suspense. Sometimes a whole sub-group of novels may straddle the 
border, such as the historical romance, which combines lively enter- 
tainment with instruction. Most of the intellectual novels diverge at 
least occasionally into the instructional class with a bit of didacti- 
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cism. No two people will agree one hundred per cent in compiling 
a list of novels to represent each category. In general, however, a 
novel can be assigned to its appropriate group with a fair degree of 
assurance, on the basis of its prevailing quality. 

Second, I must point out that I do not imply any hierarchy of 
excellence among the three categories. A novel is not to be regarded 
as inferior because it is entertaining, and superior because it is in- 
tellectual, or vice versa. Many entertaining novels are masterpieces of 
creative imagination and artistic excellence, and many intellectual 
novels are muddle-headed, pretentious frauds. Any individual ex- 
ample is to be judged on its merits. The value of determining the 
categories is that one is thereby helped to avoid the cardinal critical 
sin of condemning or exalting a book by standards which are not 
properly applicable to it. 

The third matter to be made clear arises out of the two preced- 
ing ones. Here, perhaps, we have arrived at a usable criterion for 
deciding what constitutes real greatness in a work of fiction. There 
are a certain number of novels that cannot be satisfactorily assigned 
to any of the three categories because they participate equally in all 
of them. These are the novels that can claim entry into the ranks of 
the elect. It is not bulk or eloquence or magnitude of theme that de- 
termines the classics of fiction, for Goldsmith and Jane Austen are 
as securely ensconced as Fielding and Balzac, Wuthering Heights is 
as sure of immortality as War and Peace. In the incontrovertibly great 
novels the balance of entertainment, information, and intellection is 
so steadily maintained, the three elements are so thoroughly mingled, 
that no descriptive label can be applied. 

For the present discussion I have chosen the intellectual novel for 
two reasons. One is that the important intellectual novels in England 
until the end of the nineteenth century were comparatively few and 
therefore can be surveyed with some pretense to completeness. The 
other reason is that in the light of more recent developments these 
earlier intellectual novels take on added importance as the precur- 
sors of what is probably the most important type of fiction being 
written in England today. 
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Intellectual novels occurred comparatively seldom before the 
twentieth century for the sufficient reason that they appealed to a 
limited number of readers, and therefore did not offer those rewards 
in either fame or cash which were the incentives of practically all 
novelists. If an author was controlled by the high-minded ideal of 
writing for an audience “fit though few,” he was more likely to turn 
to the literary forms that were sanctioned by tradition, such as poetry 
or criticism. Much of the most distinguished intellectual writing of 
the nineteenth century was done by such people as Landor, De Quin- 
cey, Browning, and Arnold, who were never tempted to undertake 
prose fiction. The authors who turned to the new, undignified—if 
not positively crude and vulgar—vehicle, the novel, were either 
frankly eager for wealth and prestige, like Scott and Dickens, or 
eager to propagate their opinions, like George Eliot. 

The writers of the intellectual novel, then, were apt to be ec- 
centrics. Usually they were conscious that their ideas did not con- 
form with the accepted opinions of the time, and therefore they took 
a sort of malicious pleasure in embodying those ideas in a literary 
form that was also unconventional and unpopular. Or perhaps it 
would be juster to say that they recognized an aesthetic appropri- 
ateness in clothing their heterodox views in an unorthodox technique. 

When my examples of the intellectual novel are produced for 
your inspection, its frequent affinity with satire will be apparent; but 
this is not to be assumed as an essential identification. One typical in- 
tellectual novel, Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, is anything but satiri- 
cal. The intellectual novelists were often satirists simply because they 
were dispassionate onlookers upon the human scene and because they 
applied to it the standards of reason. Since a work of fiction cannot 
adopt the totally impersonal coldness of a scientific treatise, some 
emotional coloring is needed; and the emotions most easily reconciled 
with reason are those of annoyance, contempt, pity, and amusement, 
which mingle in varying degrees to produce the ironical spirit of the 
satirist. 

If measured by the standards that are applied to the other types 
of fiction, the intellectual novel cannot hope to win the highest hon- 
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ors. It is likely to be weak in the two components that are considered 
essential to a novel’s eminence—plot and characterization. The ac- 
tion is likely to be intermittent or perfunctory; sometimes it is scarce- 
ly perceptible at all. The characters give an impression of being 
puppets—or rather, ventriloquist’s dummies—pushed into attitudes of 
the author’s contriving, and always subservient to the display of his 
brilliance. Seldom do we receive that illusion of reality which makes 
the greatest novels seem to have escaped from their creators’ control 
and taken on an independent life of their own. 

These candid admissions of limitation are necessary at the outset, 
because otherwise the intellectual novel is condemned unmercifully 
for its lack of traits which it is congenitally incapable of possessing. 
Virginia Woolf, for instance, though pretty much of an intellectual 
novelist herself, disqualifies George Meredith on these grounds: 


He cannot . . . suppress his own opinion. And there is noth- 
ing that characters in fiction resent more. If, they seem to 
argue, we have been called into existence merely to express 
Mr. Meredith’s views upon the universe, we would rather 
not exist at all. Thereupon they die; and a novel that is full 
of dead characters, even though it is also full of profound 
wisdom and exalted teachings, is not achieving its aim as a 
novel.’ 


If the intellectual novel is to be granted any merit whatsoever, 
there must be a clear understanding of what advantages it can offer 
to counterbalance these manifest shortcomings. The intellectual nov- 
elist is not primarily concerned with presenting well-knit action or 
convincing characters—probably, indeed, because he lacks the mys- 
terious creative endowment which other writers of fiction possess, 
but also because he is using these external trappings as a device for 
bringing the reader as intimately as possible into contact with the 
author’s mind. Therefore the true basis for evaluating an intellectual 
novel is nothing more or less than the extent to which that mind is 


worth knowing. 


2Virginia Woolf, The Death of the Moth, London, 1942, 254. 
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The personal essays of a Montaigne or a Lamb give us glimpses 
of their author’s mind—often charming, but fragmentary and tanta- 
lizing. Only in an intellectual novel can that same informal relation- 
ship be extended into all the ramifications of the author’s personality. 
It is an acid test. If he is shallow or pretentious, his book will be the 
most tedious and exasperating performance imaginable; if he is pro- 
found, complex, original, or even no more than urbane and well- 
bred, the reader will gain a pleasure in his company that is actually 
comparable with personal acquaintance and conversation. 

Sometimes a writer has set out with the intention of producing 
intellectual novels, only to discover within himself the unsuspected 
gifts of sympathy and imagination which impel him outward into the 
larger realms. At the very beginning of the English novel, Henry 
Fielding started writing Joseph Andrews with the sole purpose of 
burlesquing Richardson’s Pamela and slyly sharing with his boon 
companions of the London coffee-houses the joy of sophisticated 
superiority to the sentimentality and moralizing of the newly literate 
bourgeoisie. But before he had written many chapters the characters 
began to come to life and to assert their individualities as human be- 
ings; and thereafter the intellectual element became subordinate in 
Fielding’s work. 

Twenty years later, the first and one of the very greatest of the 
genuinely intellectual novels was written, Laurence Sterne’s Tris- 
tram Shandy. Perhaps more fully than any of his successors, Sterne 
achieved sheer creative power without losing the intellectual attitude 
or the personal utterance. Plot, of course, there was none; but char- 
acterization was masterly in half-a-dozen figures, though by a pecul- 
iarly oblique view. The distinguishing features of the book, however, 
are the technical experiments, the sly innuendoes, the interminable 
digressions, and the style which appears so informal and colloquial 
because it is handled with consummate skill. 

Another typical feature of the intellectual novel that it displays 
is the wide range of the author’s reading and scholarship. Because his 
quotations and literary references were usually unidentified, some 
critics have accused him of plagiarism; but the fact is rather that he 
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assumed his readers to be as familiar as he himself was with Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, Robert Burton, and a hundred other authors; 
and so he expected to give the special pleasure that arises from the 
recognition of some echo, not bluntly explained or condescendingly 
labeled. 

Until recent years, it was customary to dismiss Tristram Shandy 
almost contemptuously as a laborious parody on the biographical 
type of novel, or as an egotistical parade of disjointed quotations and 
allusions, or as a gigantic practical joke at the reader’s expense. Now- 
adays, however, when the stream-of-consciousness novel has shifted 
emphasis from external events to internal processes of suggestion, and 
other experiments have been made in telling stories backward or 
sandwiching alternate episodes from several different time-schedules, 
Sterne’s peculiar masterpiece has begun to receive more respectful 
consideration. 

The narrator himself had asked for just such treatment: 


As you proceed farther with me, the slight acquaintance, 
which is now beginning betwixt us, will grow into famili- 
arity; and that, unless one of us is in fault, will terminate in 
friendship.—O diem praeclarum!—then nothing which has 
touched me will be thought trifling in its nature, or tedious 
in its telling. Therefore, my dear friend and companion, if 
you should think me somewhat sparing of my narrative on 
my first setting out—bear with me, and let me go on, and 
tell my story my own way:—or, if I should seem now and 
then to trifle on the road, or should sometimes put on a 
fool’s cap with a bell to it, for a moment or two as we pass 
along, don’t fly off, but, rather, courteously give me credit 
for a little more wisdom than appears upon my outside; and 
as we jog on, either laugh with me, or at me, or in short do 
any thing, only keep your temper.” 


Poor Yorick had to wait nearly two centuries before this pathetic in- 
junction was fully obeyed. 
Sterne, in fact, was the first novelist to recognize the essentially 


3Complete Works and Life of Laurence Sterne (Yorick edition), New York, 1904, I, 
17-18. 
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scientific quality of the novel. He declared repeatedly in Tristram 
Shandy that his principal inspiration was John Locke, and that the 
whole book was planned as a demonstration of Locke’s psychological 
hypothesis of the association of ideas; but most critics took this to be 
merely another of Sterne’s jests, and assumed that its only relation- 
ship to Locke was as a burlesque of his theory. 

Perhaps the present-day critics go too far in the other direction 
in crediting Sterne with a unique achievement of subtle psy chologi- 
cal revelation. Professor Benjamin H. Lehman‘ admires Sterne’s 


concern with being-in-time as distinguished from duration 
by the clock, with personality as more inclusive than ‘“‘char- 
acter,” with activity rather than action, and with the rela- 
tion of the author to his material. . .. Most noteworthy of 
all, once Sterne turned away from a duration plot and from 
simply crystallized character, he was faced with the greatest 
problem of all—the problem of an ultimate form which 
could be raised from the material quite naturally seen and 
felt, a form which should derive no curve or mass from the 
selective magnetic force of preconceptions of action and of 
character. A hundred and seventy-five years later, novelists 
are still seeking solutions for these problems which he first 
confronted, and . . . can hardly be said to have found satis- 
factory solutions, though Proust and Joyce and Thomas 
Mann have reared memorable visions of reality by attacking 
the problems boldly. 


Those are potent names that Professor Lehman invokes, and his defi- 
nition of Sterne’s method is impressively philosophical. 
“To his eye,” Lehman says later, 


life was a complicated activity in its basis, indescribably 
more complicated by the overlay of institutions and by the 
inadequacy of all mediums of communication, particularly 
of language since there is not one language but as many as 
there are grades of perception and fields of culture... . For 
Sterne, the world is contingency incarnate. Anything and 


*"Of Time, Personality, and the Author,” Studies in the Comic, 233-50; University of 
California Publications in English, viii, 2, Berkeley, 1941. 
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everything may be upset by thoroughly but irrelevantly 
motivated chance. 


And in conclusion Lehman declares, 


of the special experience which is The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, the constituents are diverse and present 
themselves in nonsensical phenomenal sequence, in inde- 
scribably modified inconsequence, no less than in terms of 
recognizably chronological cause and effect and in under- 
standable logic. . . . Into that experience called Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy flow all things, from the bor- 
rowed matter that almost nonactively passes through the 
mind to the paper, from that inert stuff to episode and aph- 
orism incomparably enriched in the suggestion they take 
on... . All of it is presented in a frame of reference of the 
completest relativity and the completest nonsense, the logi- 
cal nonsequiturs of the associational faculty. 


This opinion suffices to indicate the respect that is now being ac- 
corded to the first of intellectual novels. 

After the publication of Tristram Shandy a full half century 
elapsed before there was another distinguished achievement in this 
species. Sterne had a flock of imitators, it is true; but the one essential 
of the intellectual novel is the independent expression of the author’s 
own mind, and therefore an imitative intellectual novel is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

During the interval, the literary prestige of all types of novel was 
at a low ebb. The impact of romanticism proved disastrous to the 
realism and objectivity which are necessary for the novel at its best. 
Between 1770 and 1810 the only types of novel in vogue were the 
exaggerated tales of terror and the ponderous fictional treatises of 
social propaganda. The novel was in such shabby repute that no 
author of genius felt any inclination to practice it. After 1810, how- 
ever, people of such indisputable and diverse talents as Jane Austen 
and Walter Scott were publishing books that restored this literary 
type to respectable status; and so, in 1815, a new intellectual novelist 
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came before the public with his first prose work. ‘This was Headlong 
Hall, by Thomas Love Peacock. 

Peacock had all the qualifications needed for success in his chosen 
medium. As he was financially independent, he could adopt a vein 
that was never likely to bring large rewards. Enthusiastic about new 
ideas and experiments, not as a reformer but as an amused observer 
of human foibles, he discussed all sorts of notions with no attempt 
to convert his readers to any of them. And he had a pleasant array 
of personal eccentricities. 

Though his formal schooling ended at the age of thirteen, he 
made himself one of the most widely informed men of his generation. 
Throughout his long life he got up every morning at five and read 
for three hours before breakfast. He was no bookish recluse, how- 
ever, but a handsome, vigorous athlete and a hearty boon companion. 
After a long day of walking, swimming, or rowing he could spend 
an equally long and tireless evening in convivial talk. An efficient 
executive, he rose to high office in the East India Company’s head 
quarters. 

His personal relationships were often paradoxical. He contrived 
to be for several years one of the closest friends of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley without allowing his individualistic point of view to be col- 
ored by the poet’s radical ecstasies. During more than sixty years he 
wore a locket containing a curl from the head of a girl he had loved 
and lost; and yet when, in his thirties, he felt disposed to get married, 
he wrote a letter of proposal to a lady he had not seen or heard from 
in eight years. 

The end of his life was symbolic. When he was eighty and had 
outlived his family and friends, his country house caught on fire. 
Peacock sat down in his library and refused to budge. To the local 
curate, who was entreating him to leave the burning house, he bel- 
lowed, “By the immortal gods, I will not move.” The library wing 
was saved from the flames, but the master died as a result of the 
excitement. 

His books were written in capricious spurts. The first three short 
novels came at yearly intervals. The next three were spaced at in- 
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tervals of about four years. Then he became too busy with admin- 
istrative work, and a full thirty years elapsed before his last novel, 
which, however, showed no internal evidence of the long silence, 
being in style and outlook exactly similar to his earliest works. 

The first one, Headlong Hall, did not attempt the complicated 
structure of digression that was a substitute for plot in Tristram 
Shandy; but in other respects it was almost as unorthodox in its dis- 
regard for the conventions of fiction. A few spasmodic bursts of ro- 
mantic action were scattered among chapters of interminable con- 
versation on every subject under the sun, conducted by a group of 
queer characters who were recognizable as caricatures of contem- 
porary celebrities—Coleridge, Southey, Shelley, Thomas Campbell, 
Francis Jeffrey, and others. The dialogues were studded with verses 
in Latin and phrases in Greek, as well as frequent inquiries into the 
etymology of English words and names. 

Peacock’s formula of characterization was derived largely from 
Ben Jonson’s comedy of humors. Every character represents a sin- 
gle theory or point of view, and the total effect of their highly articu- 
late expositions is a good-humored cynicism or philosophic nihilism, 
each hypothesis contradicts all the others so effectively that the reader 
is exposed to all possible points of view and is convinced by none of 
them. 

Because this simplified method of characterization reduced each 
person in the story to the function of mouthpiece for a particular 
dogma, Peacock was able to use the same models again and again with- 
out too much repetition. Coleridge or Shelley possessed a sufficiently 
wide range of idiosyncrasies to enable Peacock to isolate those traits 
and portray them one at a time. Shelley figured in no fewer than four 
of the novels, under the names of Foster, Forester, Falconer, and Scy- 
throp Glowry. Coleridge also appeared four times, as Panscope, 
Mystic, Flosky, and Skionar; Southey three times, as Nightshade, 
Feathernest, and Shantsee. Others who are to be found somewhere 
in the novels include Byron, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Malthus, Robert 
Owen, and Peacock himself, as well as a number of personages now 


less well remembered. 
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No matter how diversified the characters might be in their hob- 
bies and prejudices, they all agreed in one enthusiasm, which they 
shared with the author—a relish of good port wine. At frequent in- 
tervals they suspended their debates to burst into riotous drinking 
songs which Peacock wrote with masterly skill. 

Although Headlong Hall lacked some of the rich flavor and 
whimsical wit that adorned Peacock’s later novels, almost every page 
yields a charming snatch of dialectic. When the inexhaustible argu- 
ment between Mr. Foster, the perfectibilian, and Mr. Escott, the de- 
teriorationist, turns to modern rapid transit, as represented by the 
turnpike road and the stage coach, there is a comment that foreshad- 


ows Thomas Carlyle: 


“You will allow,” said Mr. Foster, “that the wild man of the 
woods could not transport himself over two hundred miles 
of forest, with as much facility as one of these vehicles 
transports you and me through the heart of this cultivated 
country.” 

“T am certain,” said Mr. Escott, “that a wild man can 
travel an immense distance without fatigue; but what is the 
advantage of locomotion? The wild man is happy in one 
spot, and there he remains: the civilized man is wretched in 
every place he happens to be in, and then congratulates 
himself on being accommodated with a machine, that will 
whirl him to another, where he will be just as miserable as 
ever.”’® 


Again, in an argument between Mr. Geoffrey Gall, a pompous 
critic, and Mr. Marmaduke Milestone, a landscape gardener, occurs 
this gem: 


“Allow me,” said Mr. Gall. “I distinguish the picturesque 
and the beautiful, and I add to them, in the laying out of 
grounds, a third and distinct character, which I call unex- 
pectedness.” 


“Pray, sir,” said Mr. Milestone, “by what name do you 


‘The Works of Thomas Love Peacock (Halliford edition), ed. H. F. Brett-Smith and 
C. E. Jones, London, 1924, I, pa37: 
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distinguish this character, when a person walks round the 
grounds for the second time?’”® 


Peacock’s second novel, Melincourt, used the same type of setting 
and theme—a group of eccentric characters assembled in an old Eng- 
lish country house. A more ambitious satirical note, however, was 
added at the expense of Lord Monboddo’s pre-Darwinian theory of 
human evolution. A large, ugly, and totally speechless character, 
dressed in the highest fashion, was introduced as a wealthy baronet, 
Sir Oran Haut-ton. He was, in fact, an orangutang, which had been 
captured young and trained in human culture to the point where he 
could play “Rule Britannia,” “Nothing Like Grog,” and “Swing the 
Flowing Bowl,” on the French horn. This gave Peacock ample op- 
portunities for ridicule, as when he remarks of Sir Oran’s visit to 
London: 


The theatres delighted him, particularly the opera, which 
not only accorded admirably with his taste for music, but 
where, as he looked round on the ornaments of the fashion- 
able world, he seemed to be particularly comfortable, and 
to feel himself completely at home.’ 


The climax of the story, and of the satire, is Sir Oran’s election to 
Parliament, by the single elector of the rotten borough of Onevote. 

In Nightmare Abbey, Peacock used his formula again, this time 
to make fun of the supernatural terrors of the Gothic romances. 
Though the story was better constructed than its two predecessors, 
the author apparently realized that he was getting into a rut, for his 
next two books were of a different type—medieval romances which 
gave a new aspect to traditional material by intermingling it with 
commonplace detail and broad farce. In 1831, however, with Crotchet 
Castle, he returned to his former vein. One unexpected chapter dealt 
with life on the American frontier, in the form of letters from an 
absconding English financier and his servant, who have set up a 
flourishing banking business in a small town in the state of Apodi- 


ebid., I, p. 53. 
T1bid., Il, 60. 
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draskiana. ““The people here know very well that I ran away from 
London,” he reports in the letter to his daughter, “but the most of 
them have run away from some place or other; and they have a great 
respect for me, because they think I ran away with something worth 
taking, which few of them had the luck or the wit to do.’”* 

The novel of Peacock’s old age, Gryll Grange, retained the same 
qualities, except that perhaps his cynicism had grown more inclusive 
with the years. One passage may be quoted, both as displaying his 
unmitigated disillusionment and as containing an excursion into the 
American politics of 1860: 


Mr. Gryll: Lam afraid we live in a world of misnomers. . . . 
In my little experience I have found that a gang of swin- 
dling bankers is a respectable old firm; that men who sell 
their votes to the highest bidder, and want only “the pro- 
tection of the ballot” to sell the promise of them to both 
parties, are a free and independent constituency; that a man 
who successively betrays everybody that trusts him, and 
abandons every principle he ever professed, is a great states- 
man, and a Conservative, forsooth, @ nil conservando; that — 
schemes for breeding pestilence are sanitary improvements; 
that the test of intellectual capacity is in swallow, and not in 
digestion; that the art of teaching everything, except what 
will be of use to the recipient, is national education; and that 
a change for the worse is reform. Look across the Atlantic. 
A Sympathizer would seem to imply a certain degree of 
benevolent feeling. Nothing of the kind. It signifies a 
ready-made accomplice in any species of political villainy. 
A Know-Nothing would seem to imply a liberal self-diffi- 
dence—on the scriptural principle that the beginning of 
knowledge is to know that thou art ignorant. No such 
thing. It implies furious political dogmatism, enforced by 
bludgeons and revolvers. A Locofoco is the only intelligi- 
ble term: a fellow that would set any place on fire to roast 
his own eggs. A Filibuster is a pirate under national colors; 
but I suppose the word in its origin implies something virtu- 
ous: perhaps a friend of humanity. 


8] bid., TV, 135. 
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The Rev. Dr. Opimian: More likely a friend of roaring— 
(philobostres) —in the sense in which roaring is used by our 
old dramatists; for which see Middleton’s Roaring Girl, and 
the commentators thereon.° 


If time permitted further quotation, we would find that the very 


next paragraph wanders on to such familiar topics as sewage pollu- 
tion and smog. 


None of Peacock’s novels obtained any wide fame. During the 
fifteen years when all but one of them were written, the prevalent 
romantic seriousness had little sympathy for his cool common sense; 
and when the seventh novel appeared a whole generation later, like a 
voice from another world, his ironical humor was just as unpalat- 
able to the earnest Victorians. Later a few congenial critics, such as 
George Saintsbury, kept his name alive; but it was not until the 
twentieth century that any wide appreciation was accorded to his 
strictly unorthodox talents. 


*][bid., V, 2-3. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE OPEN MIND 


By Sara KINGSBURY 


Truth, 
Into your crucible 
I pour my every faith— 
My belief in God, 
The soul’s immortality; 
And dearest still, my trust 
That on this half-mad earth 
The day of peace will dawn 
And brotherhood of all 
Mankind. 


In your white flame 
Melt from these the dross 
And if one glint of steel 
Remains, weld it into 
Your sword, to whet its edge 
For killing cherished lies. 


Has the Church Failed? 


BY 


EMILY GARDINER NEAL 


TE cHuRCH has been presented with the 
greatest challenge in her long history. Although her efforts have been 
valiant, she has thus far conspicuously failed to meet it. 

In 1890 active church membership, in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation of the United States, was estimated to be only 22.2 per cent. 

Opportunity first knocked on the church doors of America in 
1941. December seventh of that year inaugurated a religious revival 
of no little consequence. By 1944 registered church communicants 
comprised 52.5 per cent of the population, the highest total ever re- 
corded. An apprehensive nation had turned to the Church. 

The 1948 census reveals that church membership has reached the 
unprecedented total of fifty-three per cent. But individual church 
records throughout the nation indicate a progressive decrease in 
attendance. 

With more than half the people in the United States avidly lis- 
tening for her message, the Church has failed to speak above a whis- 
per. Now tired of straining their ears towards a message they cannot 
hear, people are once more abandoning their ministers to empty pews. 

They leave slowly and with reluctance. An audible message from 
the Church will bring them back eagerly; for Fate has inadvertently 
extended the Church’s time by engaging us in a cold war and the 
people are afraid. The knock of opportunity has crescendoed into an 
imperative pounding. 

By dint of a world upheaval the long-cherished dream of the 
Church has come to pass. No longer need she strive to gain adher- 
ents. A nation is voluntarily storming her doors. Why does she not 
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open them? Why does she fail to deliver her message so it can be 
heard? 

The answer to these questions is to be found in the reason for the 
Church’s silence. Is she silent because she has nothing to say or is she 
merely incoherent? 

If the former, she has perpetrated the greatest hoax ever inflicted 
upon mankind. If the latter, and this is what most of us earnestly be- 
lieve, she must find her voice quickly, for never before has Christian 
leadership been so necessary. Never again will the Church have a 
more vast potential congregation. If she fails this time to answer the 
needs of her people, she has violated the trust of the entire Christian 
world. She must act quickly to redeem herself with those adherents 
whom she has already failed by refusing to shoulder her rightful 
obligations. 

There would appear to be a distinct correlation between the 
negative attitude of the Church and the emotional and mental health 
of the American people. 

We all remember our shocked disbelief when we learned that 
twelve out of every hundred men were rejected by Selective Service 
because of neurological disturbances. Some of us do not yet know 
that forty per cent of all men discharged from the Service were re- 
leased because of psychoneurotic tendencies—this after so careful an 
initial screening, is a significant commentary on our national mental 
and emotional health. 

More than fifty per cent of our hospital beds are occupied by 
mental patients, and this number has increased by five per cent each 
year for three successive years. 

A well-known doctor reports that fifty per cent of all the pre- 
scriptions written in New York City are for sleeping pills or other 
forms of sedation. 

The anxiety neurosis might well be termed our national disease: 
an illness as prevalent as the common cold, and far more disabling in 
its effect. Its underlying cause is an inner lack of security. 

The zeal of Ponce de Leon in his quest for the Fountain of Youth 
was as nothing compared to the relentless search of the American for 
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peace of mind. With indefatigable fervor and unmitigated hope he 
devours each book on the subject as it rolls hot off the press. 

The Church cannot be exonerated from all blame in this picture. 
She is at serious fault that mental peace and emotional assurance must 
be sought within pills and books rather than within her own portals. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, famous surgeon, has stated that he has ob- 
served, and therefore knows, that miracles of healing are possible. In 
his treatise Prayer Is Power he says that 


the influence of prayer on the human mind and body is as 
demonstrable as that of secreting glands. . . . Prayer, like 
radium, is a source of luminous, self-generating energy; 
whenever we address God in fervent prayer, we charge 
both soul and body for the better. 


Dr. C. G. Jung, eminent Swiss psychiatrist, has said, 


During the past thirty years, people from all the civilized 
countries of the earth have consulted me. . . . It is safe to say, 
that among all my patients in the second half of life, every 
one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living 
religions of every age had given to their followers—none of 
them has really been healed who did not regain his reli- 
gious outlook. 


‘Today an entire people has turned expectantly to the Church for 
help in regaining that lost religious outlook of which Dr. Jung speaks. 
The Church has kept her silence—a silence which has enforced the 
psychiatrist to take over a large part of the clergyman’s rightful 
duties. [he doctor is asked to restore a sense of security to those who 
lack it; to remove anxiety from those who suffer it; to instil mental 
serenity in those disturbed but undiseased minds who seek his counsel. 

Where is the Church that the psychiatrist must promulgate her 
faith? Where is the Church that the surgeon needs become the prose- 
lyte? Dare she continue to hide her light under a bushel when its 
radiance is so sorely needed? 

One of the more concrete causes for the acute laryngitis from 
which the Church is suffering lies in her necessary repudiation of 
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Fundamentalism. Certainly no one decries the passing of that per- 
nicious concept, but the fact remains that stripped of the right to 
preach Fundamentalism the Church now stands bereft, for she has 
substituted nothing in its stead. 

The Bible has now, in many cases, been relegated to the place of 
an important literary exercise rather than the foundation of a great 
religious belief. 

This would seem inevitable, when the Bible is now subject to as 
many separate interpretations as there are denominations and min- 
isters. 

‘To differentiate between fact and allegory is apparently as difh- 
cult for the clergyman as for the layman. To hear one portion of the 
Bible proclaimed as literal truth while the next portion is dismissed 
as pure allegory has created a universal doubt in thoughtful minds. 
It raises the imponderable question, “If part of the Bible is metaphor- 
ical, how can we be sure of the verity of any of it?”—a question as 
difficult to answer as the antiquated questions of the Fundamentalists. 
Modernism was the Church’s answer to the doubting Fundamental- 
ist. What is her answer to the doubting Modernist? ‘This question is 
not to be construed as in defense of Fundamentalism, rather is it a 
plea for the Church to replace that once forceful doctrine with a 
new and authoritative doctrine of positive conviction. Until that re- 
placement is made she must remain speechless. 

In her commendable effort to keep up with the times the Church 
has in some respects outrun both herself amd the times. Panting and 
exhausted she has come to a full stop to find herself up-to-date; but 
the race has dissipated her strength. She has achieved Modernism, but 
she has also become effete. 

In her attempt to keep pace with the increasing secularism of the 
world, the Church herself is in danger of becoming secularized. 

Unable to preach the doctrine of Heaven and Hell, she preaches 
instead an accentuated gospel of Good Works. She fails to acknowl- 
edge that the doctrine of Good Works is an inadequate substitution 
for the Good Life, not emphasized; and the ten dollar bill in the col- 
lection plate is a poor substitute for the Faith, not taught. She hesi- 
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tates to impart the knowledge that donations do not automatically 
shrive the donor. 

In her race to increase membership she has lost her message along 
the way. She has compromised with her fundamental beliefs to such 
an extent that she has seriously jeopardized her own integrity. 

No longer does the Church stand steadfast upon the Rock of 
Peter; rather is she floundering, without anchor, in the same sea of 
uncertainty as the secular world. 

Five years ago in India a twenty-year-old boy sat enthralled at a 
meeting conducted by an American missionary. He heard promul- 
gated the tenets of a Faith which promised more than he had ever 
dreamed. He toyed with the idea of conversion, but his Moham- 
medan father persuaded him to wait before undertaking so serious a 
step until he was able to see for himself Christianity at work. The 
boy vowed that eventually he would visit America. 

One year ago he kept that vow. He came to the United States to 
study, and he fully expected to embrace the Christian faith. 

He found that the American is the best-fed, best-clothed and 
best-housed individual on the face of the earth. He found also that 
he was mentally confused, emotionally unbalanced, and spiritually 
undernourished to an alarming degree. As manifestations of these 
maladjustments he noted that one out of every three American mar- 
riages ends in divorce. He noted the prevalence of abnormal maternal 
attachment as disclosed by our Selective Service reports. He noted 
the high incidence of neglective parents and our subsequent juvenile 
delinquency. 

He traveled extensively over the country, and attended churches 
wherever he went. He was awed by their physical opulence and ap- 
palled by their spiritual poverty. He found them dead institutions, 
bereft both of a living God and an enduring influence for good. He 
felt a distinct correlation between this fact and the various symptoms 
of emotional disturbances he had previously noted among our coun- 
trymen. 

He was flabbergasted at the dearth of practicing Christians among 
actual church members. 
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He found all over the country, in every walk of life, and in every 
field of endeavor a repudiation of the great principles which Christ 
had taught and in which Christians profess to believe. 

He found the majority of the people whom he contacted con- 
vinced that they could buy their way into the kingdom of heaven. 
He found that more worshiped the dollar than worshiped the Christ; 
and that the only time Americans turned the other cheek was for the 
purpose of shaving or applying make-up. 

He found that more people went to church in spite of what was 
offered them there, than because of it. 

His study led him to what he considered an inevitable conclusion: 
Christianity as taught by the churches had little to recommend it. 

Its conscientious adherents seemed few indeed. The country was 
overflowing with unhappy neurotics for whom the psychoanalyst’s 
couch had proved a pitifully inadequate substitute for a sustaining 
faith. 

The Church herself was operating as a big business, having evi- 
dently forgotten that her primary task is to save souls. He found her 
seeking to win her friends and influence her people by pamphlets, 
books, and radio, not realizing that a voice over the air cannot replace 
the warm presence of a beloved pastor; the pamphlet cannot substi- 
tute for the restorative personal word; the book, however inspiring, 
cannot be exchanged successfully for the wise message of the sympa- 
thetic clergyman. 

He saw laymen, writers, doctors, and psychologists attempting 
to take over the stupendous task of the failing Church. He knew that 
however praiseworthy their efforts, they could at best prove only an 
ineffective substitute for the real thing. 

The Church obviously failed to teach a living, workable religion. 
Therefore, her followers failed to live it beyond their Sunday mouth- 
ings of phrases long since grown meaningless. 

The Sermon on the Mount apparently had no influence on their 
way of life; nor did the promise of the Resurrection eradicate their 
fear of death. 


With infinite disappointment and complete disillusionment the 
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young would-be Christian returned to India—still a Mohammedan. 

History had repeated itself, for some years ago Mahatma Gandhi 
had tried the same experiment in England and he was forced to the 
same conclusion. 

In interviewing thirteen young men and women of different 
faiths who are attending American universities, eleven confessed that 
they saw nothing, either in what the Church taught or what its mem- 
bers exemplified, to interest them in Christianity. To their salient 
question, “Can you show us a Christian of the same spiritual stature 
as Gandhi?” there was no ready answer. 

The attitude of these potential converts presents a cogent com- 
mentary on our Church at home. The missionary Church is little 
better. When General Douglas MacArthur sent a call for one thou- 
sand Christian workers to Christianize Japan, only two hundred 
twenty Protestant missionaries responded. The Roman Catholic 
church did better by sending one thousand one hundred and twenty. 

The Christian Century, Protestant periodical, wrote, 


Nothing could reveal more clearly than these figures how 
appalling is the Protestant failure to rise to the opportunity 
presented by postwar Japan. . . . American Protestant 
Christianity is utterly failing to rise to the mandate which 
the Great Commission lays upon us. We deserve the verdict 
which history will pass upon us. . . . 


Although obviously the Church cannot be held responsible for 
each individual who veers from the path, she nevertheless has clearly 
defined obligations which it is imperative that she meet if she is to 
survive. She must set an example for her people; fulfil her capacity as 
moral and ethical leader; and make herself audible as the coherent 
voice of the faith she represents. 

As an example of an institution supposedly based and function- 
ing on the principles laid down by Christ, she presents herself instead 
as an unamalgamated group of warring factions: too ridden with 
internal politics, too bitter with interdenominational intolerance to 
find time to save souls. 
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‘Too often do sermons based on the text “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” degenerate into subtle denunciations of the doctrines of 
other churches. Too often do conferences intended to engender at 
least forbearance on all sides turn into pitched battles of doctrinal 
intolerance. 

It is true, however, that the most encouraging sign yet witnessed 
for the future of the Church lies in the fact that she realizes the valid- 
ity of the statements made above. She is trying gallantly to overcome 
the faults she is now aware of possessing, by dint of the various 
church councils for unity which are now operating. The World 
Council of Churches which met this year in Amsterdam was a tre- 
mendous stride in the right direction. 

In the multitudinous church conferences which have recently 
taken place there lies an inherent danger which must be guarded 
against: that in striving for mere doctrinal unity, a basic religious 
unity is overlooked or forgotten. It would seem that the only essen- 
tial unity to work for is a unity of religious peoples—a unity of Chris- 
tians whose common article of faith is the Apostle’s Creed; whose 
moral code is based on the Ten Commandments; and whose prayer 
is the Lord’s Prayer. A Nation on its knees, worshiping its God, 
should be the main objective of the Church. 

It is the sacred duty of our spiritual leaders who represent us at 
council meetings to devise a system of educating us in the paths of 
truth. It is their holy obligation to see that fanaticism 1s replaced with 
fervor, hate with tolerance, prejudice with knowledge. They must 
realize that in their combined hands lies the power to forge anew a 
chain of unbreakable strength—a chain conceived of Faith, born of 
unity, and dedicated to the living truth that we are all equally chil- 
dren of God. These things are the crucial ones: not whether we eat 
meat on certain days, or whether we kneel at certain times during a 
church service, or at what age we are baptized. These latter things 
may be left to the discretion of the individual denominations and have 
no real bearing on fundamental church unity. The Right Reverend 
William James Hughes, Bishop of Barbados, issues this dictum anent 


unity. 
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The future well-being of the world depends on the quality 
of the people who live in it. This important factor we are in 
danger of overlooking in our obsession with the idea that 
pacts, agreements, and conferences can save US. . . . Only 
God can save us and he has offered us the way in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Until the Church herself recognizes the truth of this and will 
teach it, she cannot hope to set a worthy example for her people. 

Until she takes cognizance of the fact that institutional differ- 
ences are immaterial, she will continue to be a mad maelstrom of hu- 
man conflict, rather than the quiet harbor sought by the Holy Spirit. 

As the moral and ethical leader of her people the Church has 
failed. In her anxiety to procure new members and hold the ones she 
has, the Church has apparently been afraid to exert an influential spir- 
itual leadership lest she antagonize, and perhaps lose, a few of her 
adherents. By this mistaken policy of fence-sitting she stands in dire 
danger of losing her entire congregation. The majority are fully 
aware of the fact that fences are notoriously poor springboards to 
successful achievement. 

Of what is the Church afraid? Why does she deem it necessary 
to emasculate herself in order to reach the masses? Surely she must 
believe that Christianity as it stands is sufficiently worthy to perme- 
ate the four corners of the earth without adulteration of its basic 
principles. ‘There is a story of a man who never went to church. His 
friend appeared concerned, and told him repeatedly with consider- 
able fervor that if he did not go to church he would go to Hell and 
there undergo tortures inconceivable to the human mind. Finally the 
unchurched man turned on his friend and said, 


You simply don’t believe what you are telling me. If you 
did, you would be on a street corner telling everyone in 
sight to get to church in a hurry. If you did not do this, 
really believing as you profess in an inevitable Hell for non- 
church-goers, you could not sleep nights. 


If the Church continues in her present negativism we must all 
wonder if perhaps she is in the same position as the man in our story. 
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Until she learns to renounce fear with as great a vehemence as 
she once renounced evil, she cannot hope to fulfil her mission. 

If she has convictions let her dare to express them. Like St. John 
the Baptist she must shout her beliefs from the rooftops. If she refuses 
to lead the way along the path of Truth as she sees it, then it is small 
wonder that her would-be followers stumble along the way, and fall- 
ing, wonder if a Cause unable to procure a leader is a Cause at all. 

The Church whispers from her pulpits vague, moralizing ser- 
mons. She is, for the most part, afraid to speak out on issues of the 
day lest she be accused of political interference. 

The congregation is politely admonished to live life within a high 
moral and ethical code, but all are kept in the dark concerning the 
Church’s attitude on the morals and ethics involved in community, 
national, and international affairs. 

The Church errs in assuming that her members automatically 
know for what she stands. In questioning thirty-seven communicants 
of churches of different denominations, thirty-two of them were at 
a complete loss to explain the meaning of the ritual in which their 
churches partook, while even more significantly, thirty did not know 
the religious tenets held by their own churches. 

This ignorance is not as surprising as it might be. When one ques- 
tions ministers of various denominations it becomes obvious that they 
themselves are in many cases uncertain and confused as to the current 
teachings of their own religious bodies. Quick to negate the doctrine 
of another denomination, they are not so quick to affirm their own 
positive beliefs. oo many of them are prone to parry questions with 
ambiguous platitudes. 

This may be due to the fact that in this modern age the young 
minister is insufficiently indoctrinated. In view of the fact that the 
present-day minister is, in addition to his pastoral duties, expected to 
be orator, actor, writer, radio personality and business man, it would 
not be extraordinary if the religious part of his training were slighted. 
Until the Church either increases the number of her clergymen or 
decreases their field of endeavor, she will be inadequately represented 
by men incommensurate to the magnitude of their task. 
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Many people attend church from habit, following in the foot- 
steps of parents and grandparents. Many more attend simply because 
it is the social thing to do, providing a background of impeccable re- 
spectability. A considerable number go because they seek conversion. 
Each of these three groups is entitled to, and in need of, instruction 
pertaining to the concepts of the church it is frequenting. The fail- 
ure of the Church to reach the latter group is blatantly manifested by 
the fact that thirty million people are now members of various faith 
cults—people who have sought in vain from the established Church 
that for which they were looking. 

The Church should take cognizance of the fact that there is a dire 
need for missionaries here at home. Conversion of the heathen is no 
more important a task than the proper instruction of the nominal 
American Christian who seeks to transform his Church into a sym- 
bol of living Christianity. 

It is the undeniable duty of the Church to create ministers who 
will work with the selfless zeal and unflagging fervor of the true 
missionary. 

In an endeavor to keep the hem of her robe clean from suspicion 
of unseemly interference in affairs of state, the Church is managing 
to lift herself right out of our lives. The recent Ladies Home Journal 
survey on “God and the American People” offers irrefutable evi- 
dence on that score. ‘To the question, “Would you say your religious 
beliefs have any effect upon your ideas of politics and business?” the 
vast majority gave a negative answer. If the teachings of the Church 
are not to be applied in any of our worldly pursuits, of what possible 
use is either religion or the Church whose responsibility it is to 
promulgate it? 

Asa Christian nation it is both fitting and proper that the Church 
prove herself an integral and vital part of our national life. This can- 
not be achieved so long as the Church continues her present over- 
cautious attitude. Continually fearful of exerting too great an influ- 
ence, she is in danger of exerting none at all. 

In order to fulfil her function as a powerful moral leader it is 
imperative that she concern herself with the ethical side of our na- 
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tional affairs. It is particularly important at this time that in her ca- 
pacity as the great exponent of peace she should have a voice in the 
formulation of our foreign policy. 

A simple and feasible approach to the accomplishment of this 
end would seem to lie in the suggestion of Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. He has advocated that the White House be the re- 
cipient of a constant flow of opinions from all religious groups. Thus 
the Church as a body could be assured proper representation. 

The Church has already taken a commendable step forward in 
the establishment of the Federal Council’s Commission on a just and 
durable peace. This group has not operated more effectively because 
the Church has generally failed to apprise her adherents of the Com- 
mission’s existence, let alone its aims. This ignorance should be reme- 
died. Until it is, the group cannot be considered representative, and 
to a great extent it is rendered impotent. 

If we are to be worthy exponents of Christianity the Church 
must teach us that the principles of Christ which she exhorts are ap- 
plicable and relevant to the solution of the problems which confront 
the world today. 

We have every right to expect that we will be guided with con- 
fidence and courage by our churches. It is incumbent upon them to 
shoulder the responsibility consonant with their obligation to us. 

The work of our chaplains during the war was outstandingly suc- 
cessful. When confronted with an emergency of cataclysmic pro- 
portions the Church rose magnificently to meet it. 

Unimpeded by prejudice, unhampered by internal politics, and 
unweakened by secularistic fear, the Church strode mightily forward 
to discharge her great and primary function of saving souls. 

Now, however, failing to recognize that the end of the war not 
only did not terminate the emergency, but actually increased it, the 
Church is tiptoeing backwards into a growing obscurity. 

The peacetime clergy, representing the voice of Christianity, 
tends to speak to us in tentative, uncertain tones, always fearful lest 
it lose adherents by making religion appear too difficult, or the wages 


of sin too high. 
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Too often controlled by its parishioners and afraid of offending 
them, the clergy does not raise its voice to demand allegiance to the 
great principles for which the Church purports to stand. 

In demanding so little, the Church receives just that in return; 
and what is worse, so do her members. 

The clergy as a whole would do well to recall that fundamental 
psychological principle: To that for which we sacrifice the most, 
are we the most irrevocably bound. 

The Church must decide, and quickly, who is going to lead 
whom. If a few prominent parishioners are going to take the lead, the 
vast army of church adherents must and will transfer their allegiance 
elsewhere. 

Never before in history has the Church borne the burden of such 
social significance. Walking hand in hand with our free system of 
enterprise, she should be both a shining example of, and a powerful 
spokesman for, the American way of life. She must meet the ideolo- 
gy of atheistic communism with the inherently dynamic principles 
of Christianity. If she continues to falter in her application of these 
principles, she may unwittingly fling wide the door to communism. 
A great people have forsaken the Christ for Stalin. It could happen 
here. 


Dodging moral issues cannot atone for the example which the 
Church has failed to set. Converting the Church into a sublimated 
club is no substitute for spiritual leadership. The din of social life so 
prevalent now in church groups cannot obscure the fact that the 
Voice is silent. 

The gauntlet has been thrown down. Can the Church hope to 
pick it up? Only if she stands unfaltering in fealty to her ideals, un- 
violated by secular pressure, and uncontaminated by secular influ- 
ence: only if she awakens to a full realization of the opportunity 
which is now hers and seizes it without delay: only if she supplants 
her present wavering and passive attitude with one of steady and 
positive conviction: only if she utilizes to the fullest extent the tre- 
mendous power for good which lies latent in her! 


Modern Science and Religion 


MAX KAUFMAN 


ak TENDENCY of modern science is to “go 
underground”—to borrow an expression from modern politics. Sci- 
ence goes “underground” because the ground surface is too unre- 
vealing. Upon close examination all things apparent have proved 
deceptive or at best incomplete. The craving in us for more satisfy- 
ing answers to our eternal questionings has grown keener with the 
centuries. Since our unaided eyes and ears are utterly inadequate for 
deeper probing into reality, we had to devise more sensitive and more 
accurate tools. Such tools came to us at times by chance, as the pendu- 
lum—the idea for which occurred to Galileo as he watched a swing- 
ing chandelier in the cathedral at Pisa. Frequently the construction 
of such tools had to be meticulously and intricately planned, as the 
interferometer with which Michelson and Morley measured the 
speed of light. 

Modern science is not merely “underground” but also on the 
high seas of an invisible world. Io the uninitiated the door to this 
world is unfortunately locked and sealed. Even the habit of looking 
through a telescope or a microscope is, outside scientific circles, ex- 
ceedingly rare. The average home does not have such instruments 
except in the form of toys, if called for by some inquisitive child. 
Yet it is becoming more and more vital even for the common man to 
utilize now and then at least some of the modern elementary means 
for probing into the newly found realities. Only thus can we hope 
for a universal revival of the life of the spirit to help offset the con- 
fused, half-baked, notions that clog so many brains of our material- 
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If we are to have a moral regeneration of mankind, if our social, 
economic, political and religious unfolding is to keep pace with ad- 
vances in the fields of science, then the means and results of scientific 
research must become more familiar to the masses. The marvelous 
development of the sciences has created a very erroneous impression 
in non-scientific circles. There they look upon scientists as though 
they were demi-gods or sorcerers practicing techniques more or less 
resembling witchcraft. That a scientist can be animated by a high 
moral purpose and that his researches may even nourish his sense of 
worship is a concept uncommon to the ordinary intelligence. That 
attitude must be changed. It will change only when the average man 
is made aware of at least some of the invisible realities which scientific 
processes lay bare. 

According to the thirty-third chapter of Exodus, Moses asked 
God: “I beseech thee, shew me thy glory.” And God replied: “Thou 
canst not see my face; for there shall no man see me and live.” Al- 
though Moses could not see God yet, we are told, he was in com- 
munion with Him. Likewise the modern man of science may not see 
the entities he probes, yet this does not prevent his dealing with them. 
The noted mathematician, Professor P. A. M. Dirac of Cambridge 
University, has never really seen the hydrogen electron spinning on 
its axis and revolving around its single protonic nucleus. Still this did 
not prevent him from formulating the laws governing its motion 
within the atom. 

The thick curtain that meets our naked eye in all fields cannot 
be lifted with our bare hands. Some kind of X-ray is needed to peer 
beyond it, if we are to understand what controls the visible bodies 
about us. Most often the X-ray employed is not powerful enough for 
that. Professor Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen, who discovered X-rays 
fifty years ago, gave to medicine a practical and miraculous tool for 
the control of disease. With the latest equipment we can peep into a 
pore, and although we cannot probe it completely, we can distin- 
guish details, compare interiors, remove some abnormalities and try 
to make a concealed sick segment sound. 


Among the greatest achievements of modern scientific techniques 
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has been to reveal the existence and the importance of infinitesimal 
and hitherto invisible objects. The Radio Corporation of America 
recently announced that it has succeeded in magnifying an infinites- 
imal particle 180,000 times. Thus an amoeba looms up in the elec- 
tronic microscope as an immense monster. Our wonder is intensified 
as we contemplate a mystery that is amplified so many thousandfold. 
In July 1947 Dr. Wilson Powell, working under the auspices of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, passed a neutron beam of 100 million 
electron volts through a large cloud chamber. And photographs were 
actually taken of the havoc which this beam wrought to the atomic 
nuclei within. Thus here and there we do pierce the cosmic curtain 
and our electronic fingers touch something that has hitherto been to 
us wholly untouchable, and our electronic eyes see what has hitherto 
been to us wholly invisible. 

One of the most remarkable concepts of the theory of relativity 
is the now established fact that bodies increase in weight with every 
increase in motion. A bullet lightly thrown by hand against the heart 
is harmless, but may prove fatal when discharged from a gun. Com- 
pared with its weight when at rest, the infinitesimal electron, it has 
been detected, may at certain points in its speed increase its weight 
two thousand times. The tiniest, invisible, particle, when it attains 
the speed of light is an object to be reckoned with—not merely on 
electronic scales but on the tissue of a brain. What if that invisible 
speck is one of a countless number in a directed beam of thought! 

We have reached a new threshold to an old subject. But today we 
are much better prepared to cross it than ever before in history. In 
our research laboratories we are dealing with microwaves having a 
frequency of ten million cycles per second. If we can now control 
such intricate tools, there is reason to hope that we shall soon be able 
to delve into the character of a wave of thought. Once the impact 
of thought-waves is detected and assayed, we step even deeper into 
the new realm that increasingly unites science and religion. 

There is nothing revolutionary, at this stage, in such a union. So 
many fields of research which a few years ago were worlds apart, 
have now a common meeting ground. Some examples of this are as- 
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trophysics and biochemistry. Yet several decades ago astronomy and 
physics or biology and chemistry seemed unbridgeable. It is still pre- 
mature to speak of the physics or the chemistry of thought. And it 
is pointless to coin terms for phenomena yet undetected and unpre- 
dictable. Nevertheless present scientific grooves clearly mark the 
direction of advance. From all indications we have imperceptibly 
stumbled onto the doorstep leading—if not to the solution—at least to 
an intelligent attack of many very old and very fundamental prob- 
lems. Primary among these are the nature of matter and energy, the 
nature of life, of thought, and of immortality. 

When we pursue each of these subjects separately, we cannot do 
so for long without realizing that each one of them is like a river that 
flows into the same sea. Thus, for an increasing number of modern 
intellectuals, science may become the surest and the most fascinating 
vehicle through which to enter into the realm of religion. Once this 
is achieved, our socially sick society will be on the road to recover 
and to maintain its physical, mental and spiritual health. 


Notes and Discussions 


Readers of The Personalist will be especially interested in the ad- 
dress of Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, delivered on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the portrait of Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Founder 
and Editor of The Personalist. The portrait was painted by the 
distinguished artist John Hubbard Rich, and was unveiled in 
Bowne Hall, Mudd Memorial Building, on October 18, 1949. A 
photographic reproduction appears as the frontispiece of this issue 
of The Personalist. 


D. S. Rosinson, Associate Editor 


THE PHILOSOPHER, THE PAINTER, AND THE PORTRAIT 
By Emory S. Bocarpus 


This is an exceedingly pleasant assignment that has been given to me for this 
evening. In fulfilling the assignment I would like to do three things: first, pay 
a tribute to the subject of the portrait, Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling; second, 
express a word of appreciation of the artistic ability of the painter of the por- 
trait, Mr. John Hubbard Rich; and third, offer a layman’s opinion concerning 
the portrait itself. 

In paying a personal tribute to Dr. Flewelling I wish to speak as one who 
has been his colleague on our University faculty for the entire period of 
thirty-two years that he has been a part of the University family; as one who 
was a member of our faculty for half of a dozen years before he arrived and 
hence observed the conditions under which he began his work here; as one 
who had a short course of lectures on Personalism forty-three years ago last 
spring given by Dr. Borden P. Bowne, whose portrait hangs on the right wall 
of this lecture room and for whom this room, Bowne Hall, was appropriately 
named. I wish to speak as one who has read each of Dr. Flewelling’s books as 
it has been published and portions of every issue of the The Personalist since 
Dr. Flewelling founded it thirty years ago; and as one who has talked with a 
number of Dr. Flewelling’s former students, located not only in the United 
States but in other countries: for example, in Europe, especially in Munich 
and Paris; in the Orient, particularly in Nanking and Peiping; in South Amer- 
ica, notably in Buenos Aires. 

On the basis of this acquaintance with your work I congratulate you, Dr. 
Flewelling, on the stalwart way in which you have held aloft the torch of 
personalistic philosophy and kept it burning brightly so that its pure flame of 
truth now shines around the world. 


he) 
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I congratulate you also because of the eclectic emphasis that you have 
given the School of Philosophy on our campus, as illustrated by the bringing 
of philosophers of different viewpoints to our campus from other universities, 
especially from European centers of learning, for example, from the Univer- 
sity of London, H. Wildon Carr, whose portrait hangs here on the right wall, 
and from Oxford University, F. C. S. Schiller, whose portrait adorns the left 
front wall. 

Third, I join with all your friends in saluting you this evening because of 
the superior manner in which you have combined philosophy and literature 
in each issue of The Personalist since you founded it in April, 1920. May 
nothing ever happen to The Personalist to detract from its high quality, its 
distinctive place among the philosophical journals of the world, and its regular 
contributions to the thought-life of its loyal clientele of readers. 

We salute you also because of the many important books that you have 
written, chief of which to the present writer is your volume entitled The 
Survival of Western Culture. In this book you have replied in a masterful 
way to what you have called the false and mistaken analogies of Oswald 
Spengler in his book The Decline of the West. 

Fifth, our salutations to you because of the outstanding library of rare 
and valuable works on philosophy that you have been instrumental in bring- 
ing together and housing in this edifice, a building of marked achitectural 
beauty and a joy forever. 

Our salutations, also, because of the friends you have raised up for philos- 
ophy on our campus, friends through whose generosity this hall of philosophy 
and its magnificent library, and this portrait have become a reality. 

In the next place may I extend my wholehearted appreciation to the painter 
of this portrait, Mr. Rich. My real acquaintance with him began when I sat in 
this room at a meeting some years ago. I could not get my eyes off of the por- 
trait of Dr. Schiller. It fascinated me so much that when the meeting was over, 
I slipped up along the sidelines and there in the upper righthand corner of the 
portrait modestly appeared the name of John Hubbard Rich. In addition to 
his unusual modesty it is also true that he mixes his paints and wields his brush 
in such a way as to create artistic masterpieces as well as excellent likenesses. 

Having sat before his easel for ten sittings of about two and a half hours 
each in his attractive studio which looks out over the Hollywood Hills, I have 
come to appreciate his ability as a superior exponent of that school of portrait 
painting which has combined artistic principles and common sense in such a 
way as to make portrait painting one of the noblest of the arts. 

During those sittings it was possible through judicious questioning to re- 
ceive from Mr. Rich the gist of a course of lectures on The History of Por- 
trait Painting; not only that but the essence of a course on Great Portrait 
Painters; and most important, the heart of a course on The Principles of Por- 
trait Painting. On the basis of these and other experiences it appears to me that 
Mr. Rich must be given a high rank among the great living portrait painters. 

In the third and last place I wish permission to express an opinion as a lay- 


man in behalf of the other laymen present of the portrait that is about to be 
unveiled. 
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The first principle of good portrait painting that I learned from Mr. Rich is 
the principle of form. A good portrait is one that is formed or drawn well. If it 
is not so drawn, no amount of other effort can completely remedy the defect. 

The second principle of good portrait painting is the principle of color. 
Color gives life to a portrait. Color gives a portrait the qualities of a living be- 
ing, ready to smile, ready to respond to your touch, ready to speak to you. 

The third principle is that of value, which refers to the different degrees 
of light and shade that are utilized. Value gives perspective to a portrait. Value 
gives that indispensable third dimension. It gives depth to a portrait and in 
giving depth it brings out the depth of character of its subject. 

Before pulling aside the curtain may I hold you in suspense a moment 
longer to express this layman’s opinion that the portrait of Dr. Flewelling has 
been drawn well, that the colors have been so mixed as to make the portrait 
radiate life, and that the combination of light and shade brings out the sub- 
ject’s depth of character. 

All hail to Ralph Tyler Flewelling, all hail to John Hubbard Rich, and all 
hail to the Portrait of a Philosopher. 


Along the Bookshelf 


PROBLEMS OF CIVILIZATION 


Tuer Pitcrimace or Western Man. By Stringfellow Barr. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1949. Pp. xiii-369. $4.00. 


A profound and stirring book is Stringfellow Barr’s The Pilgrimage of West- 
ern Man. Students of the philosophy of history will here find a sheaf of in- 
sights into the motives and policies that have inspired the action of Western 
Man from the Middle Ages down. The virtue of the work lies in the totality 
of its view, century linked to century and forming a related picture in which 
event is shown springing from event. If the author is charged with too close 
absorption in historical events in the early chapters, these only prepare the 
way for the deeper insights disclosed in the finale. Everywhere there is inter- 
esting comment on the underlying and often hidden, influences of the times. 

Contrasted with the Tawney theory of Puritanism as the main cause of 
the rise of capitalism, he calls attention to the fact that the Papacy was the 
first banker of Europe and the mistreatment of the Jews raised up the system 
of loans and interest. Puritan thrift did not create but only expanded the sys- 
tem. There is a touch of the contemporary in his assertion of the tendency of 
the Church to smel] heresy not only in the things that concern religious be- 
lief, but “heresy behind any economic or political teaching that was at vari- 
ance with the material interests of the Church.” (31) 

In the chapter on “The Tragedy of Philip II,” we gather a new significance 
in Spain’s great literary masterpiece, Don Quixote, wherein he remarks that it 
was Spain’s and Philip’s tragedy in the second half of the sixteenth century to 
be belatedly medieval. He suggests that Cervantes gives a surer insight into the 
situation than do the great painters: “Don Quixote, tilting at windmills, is not 
merely humorous. He is heroic and tragic. So was Philip II.” (112) 

The breaking of religious unity with the Reformation is characterized by 
calling attention to the fact that Christendom now came into possession of ‘a 
“Catholic God, a Lutheran God, a Calvinist God, an Anabaptist God, and a 
host of other deities.” (124) 

The author throws in many interesting little touches, such as the time the 
British band played at the surrender of Yorktown: “The World Upside 
Down.” And it was, for the heretofore colonies: 


... audaciously cut the Gordian knot and drew up a constitution that 
would place a few vital powers of sovereignty, including the right to 
make war and peace, in the hands of a common government, and that 
would leave most of the powers of sovereignty where they were. It 
was a brilliant solution and one of the greatest political inventions of 
Christendom. It would be copied and adapted many times. It would 
prove to be one of the two great contributions the American people 
would make to the civilization of Christendom; the other, decades 
later, would be mass production. (227) 


78 
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Thus were men brought to the turn of the road which made the French 
Revolution a religious crusade with the Social Contract as a Bible, Marat as its 
martyr and Robespierre as its Pope (235), the Great Encyclopedia replacing 
the Medieval Suwmmas. Out of all this emerged the new vision of the ‘City of 
Man” to replace the former one of the “City of God.” England, as the first 
modern state to abolish slavery, and to abandon the feudal warfare of nobles, 
to check royal absolutism, and to adopt the machine, became the springboard 
from which, at the Revolution of ’48, Marx and Engels issued their Commu- 
nist Manifesto. With the incarnation of the machine came the struggle be- 
tween theology and science with the defeat of the former. 


. .. modern science did not remain merely “pure.” It was borrowed 
by, and supported by, “applied” science, or technology. Scientific 
laws were incarnate in the Machine. And it was because those laws 
had taken on flesh that modern man believed and would apparently 
be saved. If “Science” became a modern God, if scientific theory re- 
placed theology as the regulative and architectonic branch of all hu- 
man knowledge, the Machine itself became the Mediator and the 
Redeemer. (286) .. . It had made men feel that the secret of the good 
life had at last been found, that mankind had progressed further in 
the nineteenth century than in all preceding centuries added to- 
gether, that for the first time man was master of his fate. (287)... 
It was Comte who really enthroned Progress in the current of Euro- 
pean thought. (296) 


The denouement of all this is the present chaos which he indicts in memo- 
rable words: Why did the rest of the world tolerate the terrible flowering of 
Prussian militarism? “‘Alas, one must answer that the cancer was in them too”: 
the deliberate anti-German lies of World War One which laid down the sug- 
gestions for the actual atrocities of World War Two. 


... the “devastated regions” in Eastern France were more quickly re- 
paired than the devastated regions in the human mind. (324) en aa 4 
popular Marxism and a popular Freudianism supplied a design for 
living. ... A love of sewage often paraded now as candor. . . a cheap 
acceptance of the view that the human belly and human sex are the 
only real sources of social action, and the rest is “rationalization.” .. . 
the Ku Klux Klan, . . . the ravings of Huey Long or Father Cough- 
lin were not without appeal. (324) ... no power of the human spirit 
[was] strong enough to stop Japan from seizing Manchuria, or Italy 
from raping Ethiopia, or Hitler from making one “last territorial de- 
mand” after another. ... [A world] hungry for lies, for rationaliza- 
tions, that would justify its own torpor and moral insensitivity. (325) 


Thus runs this overpowering indictment set forth with such skill, insight, 
and truth that the present generation can turn a deaf ear only at deadly peril 


ll that d men hold dear. 
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Our Emercent Civitization. Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. x-339. $4.50. 


This work is a collection of essays by fourteen scholars of diverse persuasions 
and backgrounds. They range from Ruth Nanda Anshen who arranged and 
edited the volume, to William Pepperell Montague, with F. S. C. Northrop at 
about midpoint. The largest number with anything like similar backgrounds 
includes Brand Blanshard, George P. Adams, and Jacques Maritain. In addi- 
tion, there are representatives from economics, political science, and sociology. 

The only remark that can be made safely about these essays in a brief 
review, amounts to an axiological tautology: some of them are better than 
others, and in about the general range and midpoint indicated. A sampling of 
the titles is as follows: “Ethical Principles of the New Civilization” (George 
P. Adams), “The Future of Theism” (William Pepperell Montague), “Can 
Man Be Reasonable?” (Brand Blanshard), and “Toward a Removal of the 
Ideological Causes of World Conflict (F. S. C. Northrop). 

The format and binding of the book are excellent. 


GEORGE WATSON 


LEARNING AND Wor Lp Peace. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and 
R. M. Maclver. Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion and dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. xix-694. $6.50. 


Few publications in recent years defining cultural and social problems have 
compared in value to the symposia issued by the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life. This 
eighth symposium, edited from the papers given at Philadelphia in September, 
1947, continues the high quality of its predecessors. The essays were written 
in response to the general question, “How can scholarship contribute to the 
relief of international tensions?” Forty-nine papers embrace a wide variety of 
fields including philosophy, art, letters, natural science, social science, psy- 
chology, economics, law, history, government, commerce, education, and re- 
ligion. Appendices present a summary of a seminar on contemporary art and 
the churches, a group of seven papers on UNESCO, and two addresses on 
scholars and the present challenge. Included among the distinguished authors 
and commentators are Louis Wirth, Karl W. Deutsch, Robert H. Lowie, 
Alexander H. Leighton, Gerald B. Phelan, Rudolf Allers, Peter A. Bertocci, 
Brand Blanshard, Ralph T. Flewelling, Edmund deS. Brunner, Lyman Bryson, 
Edgar S. Brightman, Philipp Frank, A. Campbell Garnett, Erwin R. Goode- 
nough, Harry A. Overstreet, Paul A. Schilpp, Harlow Shapley, Richard P. 
McKeon, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Paul J. Tillich and numerous others representing 
a wealth of wisdom and experience over a wide range of interests. 


STerLinc M. McMurrin 


Dr. McMurrin is Professor of Philosophy in the University of Utah. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS OF OBEDIENCE. By William W. Hollister. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 139. $2.00. 


This compact volume presents an analysis of government from the viewpoint 
of the cultural causal context. It approaches governing as a process which at 
one extreme employs coercion where obedience is reluctant, and which at the 
other extreme needs no controls where obedience is by custom. Between these 
extremes of compulsion and custom may be distinguished the following five 
aspects of control: domination, command, leadership, administration, and rep- 
resentation. These are termed by the author a “spectrum of authority,” in that 
they grade continuously into one another. They are defined as follows: 


... 1n domination, resistance or rebellion are the only limitations on 
the power of the controlling agency. Command springs from condi- 
tions of group insecurity in which the supporters find solidarity in 
obedience, and is limited only by the requirements of group solidar- 
ity. Leadership is based on trust that the agency of control will carry 
out group goals which are desired, but which have not been explic- 
itly recognized, and therefore leadership is based on the trustworthy. 
Administration . . . is based on recognition of the usefulness of the 
ends of control but not of the specific policies to carry them out. 
Representation is control based on explicit social policies formed by 
the group itself in co-operation with the agency of control. (6-7) 


The author discusses these types of control in separate chapters so titled, 
and then presents a brief but adequate summary in a concluding chapter. The 
work is lucidly written and developed in straightforward style. 


G. W. 


Tue More Perrect Union: A Program for the Control of Intergroup Dis- 
crimination in the United States. By R. M. Maclver. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York, 1948. Pp. vili-311. $4.00. 


Distinguishing prejudices of members of one group towards those of another 
in our modern multi-group society, from discrimination and its extreme form, 
segregation, the author defines the latter as “the denial of equal access to pub- 
lic opportunity.” (15) He claims that various levels of discrimination exist in 
this country today, with a sharp caste line (segregation) affecting sixteen 
million Negroes, Mexicans and Orientals. A deep fissure line restricts about 
five million Jews, and a minor fissure line sets off multitudes of the foreign- 
born citizens of our country. Professor Maclver’s purpose in writing this book 
is to evoke “the potential resources available for combating discrimination. 

(7) He writes: “This country has the opportunity and the supreme need to 
rediscover its unity by removing the barriers of discrimination that separate 
its many groups.” (8) This is “the challenge” set forth in Chapter I. The 
author makes no comment on current discriminations against members of the 


Communist Party! 
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There follow two chapters explaining the inquiry and the existing situa- 
tion. The author admits that public opinion polls give us only a minimum 
estimate of the amount of tension that now exists. He thinks the patterns of 
discrimination “‘are very diverse and bear on different groups in very differ- 
ent ways,” (44) and he rightly contends that the “sense of uncongenial dif- 
ference is prevalent in the United States.” In fact, “it is probably the excep- 
tional rather than the average person who is immune to it or who has wholly 
rejected it.” (51) Evidently this “sense of uncongenial difference” is even 
milder than prejudice, and perhaps it is at least as excusable as marital 
incompatibility. 

Professor Maclver examines the vicious circle in the argument for dis- 
crimination in Chapter IV, and he discusses Strategy in General in Chapter V. 
There are four chapters on special strategy entitled The Economic Front, The 
Political Front, The Distorting Mirrors, and The Educational Front. These 
are followed by conclusions concerning the various fronts (Chapter X). Five 
valuable appendices are contained in pages 264-296, and the fifth includes a 
bibliography. (297-302) There is a good index. The author’s style is excellent. 

A criticism of this book is that it not only begs the question, but does this 
in such a way as to label readers who might prefer not to beg it, and this tends 
to coerce them into joining the author in begging it. This makes the book a 
propaganda tract for the times rather than an unbiased analysis of a deep- 
seated characteristic of human nature. 

D. S. Rosprnson 


Tue Famiry or Tomorrow. By Carle C. Zimmerman. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949. Pp. xi-256. $3.50. 


This book is based upon and in a way is a continuation of the author’s Family 
and Civilization. Only one chapter, the next to the last, deals with the family 
of the future. Throughout the book the presentation is historical. Burgess’ 
one directional account of the family, from institutional to companionship, is 
not accepted. In its place, Zimmerman substitutes three types of the family 
which do not necessarily appear in a sequence. One he calls the trustee family 
which is strongly organized in itself and which exercises a great deal of social 
power. Another he designates as the atomistic family which is weak and whose 
members put their individual interests ahead of the family. In between is the 
domestic family which shares power with various social agencies. When the 
atomistic family no longer provides social values for society, the latter be- 
comes exhausted and moves back to familism in order to survive. Our present 
Western society, having put the family in the background and the individual 
ahead of the family, will continue to deteriorate until it returns again to 
familism. 

The discussion accepts Sorokin’s analysis of sensate culture as the domi- 
nant characteristic of modern Western society. The family and culture are 
inextricably integrated. The Kinsey Report with its playing up of sexual 
dominance in the lives of a large percentage of men and its implied argument 
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for a release from the prevailing sex mores is vigorously criticized. If current 
society can get itself family-polarized, it can recover itself from its impending 
decay. The author supports the idea that “sex ought to be harnessed to the 
family system as far as possible,” and not allowed to continue on its present 
course of running riot outside family life. 

Greater than the problem of atomic control is the problem of internal de- 
cay of our civilization today “because of the fission of family values.” While 
science cannot make people civilized, it can show them “how they can make 
themselves civilized,” namely, by reviving enough familism to keep inhu- 
manism and individualism from destroying civilization as they are now tend- 
ing to do. 

The author’s style of writing is not always smooth, and the discussion does 
not run easily from the beginning to the end of the book. At times the author 
seems to be arguing for a point of view instead of examining historical data 
with full objectivity. However, the historical method when coupled with 
current empirical studies, may provide a more reliable understanding of the 
family and of its role in society than either procedure can do if taken by itself. 


Emory S. Bocarpus 


PHILOSOPHIES AND PEOPLE 


PERSONALITY: A BrosociAL APPROACH TO ORIGINS AND STRUCTURE. By Gardner 
Murphy. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947. Pp. xii-999. $5.00. 


This rather massive resume of extant empirical knowledge and dominant the- 
ory in the field of the psychology of Personality, attempting to reach a co- 
herent account of Man in his essential nature, so far as it can be managed at 
present, indicates which way the scientific breeze is blowing. It supports four 
essential theses. First, there is some truth in every psychological viewpoint, 
complete truth in none. An adequate account of Man must include full recog- 
nition of the Gestalt emphasis on insight, the associationist doctrine of linkage, 
the behaviorist concern with the role of motor activities and attitudes, the bi- 
ologist’s discovery of the function of glands and unstriped muscles, the neuro- 
logical stress on the active importance of the central nervous system, the 
psychoanalytic value-drives and the powerful role of the subconscious, the 
sociological stress on the environmental factors underlying the self’s role- 
taking and valuations, and the conative doctrine of needs, goals and organic 
drives. Second, concrete Man can be understood adequately only in terms of 
dynamic psychology, not mechanism. The author’s view, consequently, re- 
joins the general conative or teleological outlook of James and Bergson. 
Third, an adequate psychology must come to terms with the entire repertoire 
of human experience, its ethical, aesthetic, mystical phases as well as those 
narrowly perceptual, cognitive and motor. Fourth, all contemporary psycho- 
logical accounts of Man, including the methods and basic standpoints, are 
primitive and inadequate and are destined to be scrapped in the future. With- 
in this frame of outlook the author offers us, on the analogy of current physi- 
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cal and physiological theory, a “field” doctrine of personality. The individual 
is basically a massive network of nodal yet pliant organic tensions, impulses 
or “needs”; and these comprise the underlying system of drives or motives 
that provide dynamic for the process of “conditioning” or learning. In other 
words, the basic structure of the person is a set of “canalizations” (sentiments) 
or root values identified with innate organic needs, upon which is pyramided a 
hierarchy of “‘conditionings” (habits) whose vitality is maintained by connec- 
tion with them. The structured person may be conceived, therefore, as emerg- 
ing out of the interplay of organic and social processes into a value-centric 
system. Although the “organic needs” are plastic, and while it is impossible at 
present to know precisely which are a priori and which are acquired, it can 
be said that contemporary psychological knowledge does not support the 
doctrine of pure relativity. Basic needs or interests comprise a considerable 
list, such as power, love, rhythm, acquisitiveness, sympathy, gregariousness, 
curiosity, diffuse affection, creativity, ego needs of personal adequacy, recog- 
nition, security, status and prestige. Since these are consciously felt values, it 
is obvious that the term “biosocial,” used in the subtitle, is something of a mis- 
nomer. In fact, with chapter eleven, one-quarter through the volume, the bio- 
logical account suddenly begins to shift, as it inevitably must, into a concern 
for introspective or conscious, significant content, i.e. meanings. In brief, not 
only are most of life’s problems and difficulties “self-problems” (562), but 
“The clearest, most uniform, and most consistent view of an individual per- 
sonality appears to be embodied in what the world means to the person” 
(669). This account of the self’s concern with itself and its own life occupies 
almost one-half of the volume, while the study of its values continues through 
the one hundred fifty-one pages devoted to the study of the social relations 
of the person. 

The advance of the argument leaves the speculative-minded reader some- 
what puzzled. Thus the shift is quietly made from “symbols” (words) to 
thoughts and concepts, and although we are repeatedly told that the organ- 
ism is the all-inclusive category, we find the author easily passing from the use 
of the impersonal pronoun (“it”) to the personal (“‘he,” “I’”). This shift in 
reference from the abstract to the concrete is not fully explained by the claim, 
following the Kantians, that the ego and the self are objects and that the or- 
ganism does the thinking and feeling; and it leaves unexplained likewise the 
common-sense recognition of the uniqueness and reality of the responsible 
ego that possesses itself, its world and its responsibility. In a similar way, the 
concept of motives as “‘tissue needs” quietly turns into a teleological view that 
such needs are also conscious meanings or value-goals. As the volume unfolds, 
also it becomes evident that the real Man, after all, is ethical and ontological in 
intent or orientation. 

Whatever theoretical obscurity exists, however, is accounted for in the 
final chapter of the volume, on “The skeptical psychologist,” which will 
prove to be the most important from the philosophical viewpoint. Here it is 
announced that psychological knowledge is still “fragmentary.” The mind- 
body problem “is almost as obscure as it was in the sixth century B.C.” (917). 
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Psychologists, we are told, are still thinking in terms of nineteenth-century 
physics. They still study man chiefly “as a time-and-space-oriented animal,” 
and to a less extent, ‘‘as a phase in a process of cultural evolution.” These two 
methods conflict, and both fail to explore a large segment of personal life. Our 
ignorance, in brief, remains “abysmal,” and the psychology of personality, as 
we now know it, “will be crushed and pulverized and a new creation made 
from the debris” (926). A better science will merge with poetic and intuitive 
insight. Real concrete anthropology, in brief, awaits the future that is less tyr- 
annized by scientific stereotypes. This hints that ethical and ontological truth, 


not simply the psychological, is the ultimate medicine and food of our souls. 
In the words of the author, 


the response of man to his cosmos is a clue to him and to cosmos 
alike. In a future psychology of personality there will surely be a 
place for directly grappling with the question of man’s response to 
the cosmos, his sense of unity with it, the nature of his esthetic de- 
mands upon it, and his feelings of loneliness or of consummation in 
his contemplation of it. There may be a touch of neurotic phobia in 
the persistence with which the modern study of man has evaded the 
question of his need in some way to come to terms with the cosmos 
as a whole (919). 


Unfortunately no detailed account of this important and almost encyclopedic 
volume can be offered here. The reader, however, is invited to explore it for 
himself to discover the latest and best that psychologists can do with so for- 
midable a subject. Perhaps one final observation of the author’s is worth quot- 
ing for popular mastication, namely, “Love directed outward causes no con- 
flict; it is a pretty safe general rule that it is self-love that winds the neurotic 
windless ever tighter” (556). 
WItzsur Lone 


Man Anp Metapuysics. By George P. Adams. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1948. Pp. vi-162. $2.50. 


This small book is a printing of the Woodbridge Lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity in the spring of 1947. It is written from the viewpoint of what might gen- 
erally be termed a spiritualistic dualism, i.e., “the persuasion that there is that 
in man and in the human spirit which holds intimations of a dimension of be- 
ing other than that of nature... .” (ili) It contains a brief preface by the 
author, and five short chapters of about thirty pages each. We will comment 
briefly upon these in the order in which they appear in the book. 

Chapter I, Life and Knowledge, undertakes to examine the relation be- 
tween the methodology of gaining knowledge in science and that metaphysi- 
cal activity of judging the meaning and validity of man’s life and experience. 
It is Professor Adams’ view that 


: metaphysical beliefs appear to be due to factors other than 
the evidence upon which beliefs of the order of science are based. 
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Evidence is something that is there, denotable, objective, accessible, 
and public. It lies in front of the mind. Philosophical ideas and be- 
liefs exhibit the influence of pressures which play upon the mind 
from behind. (13) 


Chapter II, Man’s Metaphysical Sense, explores the notion that the ob- 
server’s perspective in the context of scientific inquiry does not exhaust the 
universe of discourse relevant to knowledge. Man’s metaphysical sense is 
largely concerned with the tensions and dualities stemming from different 
vantage points from which to view the problem of existence. 

Chapter III, The Mind’s Possessions, defines “mind” as “the possessor of 
experience”: “There is mind whenever anything is experienced by way of 
sensing, feeling, thinking, purposing, remembering, striving . . .” (77-78). The 
principal characteristic of the possessions of the mind here under discussion 
is their immediate conscious intimacy. The sense of disparity between one’s 
sensing of the feel of his own conscious acts, as contrasted to the apprehen- 
sion of other modes of existence, Professor Adams terms the “animistic per- 
spective,” as distinguished from the “observer’s perspective.” This feel of 
consciousness is a modality of existence “incommensurable with all observed 
structures, events, and relations spread out in the dimensions of space and 
time” (94). It is not only the locus of all value, but in “the observation and 
contemplation of everything objective, we are enjoying something immedi- 
ately possessed in conscious experience” (95). 

Chapter IV, The Mind’s Meanings, is concerned with the place of mind 
in nature. Professor Adams believes that we should, as far as possible, try to 
view mind as integral to nature as known objectively, and to try also to 
evaluate such a nature as can embrace mind. His analysis proceeds from a 
consideration of the mind’s “meanings.” The seat of these meanings is con- 
sciousness. The crucial philosophical problem can now be formulated as 
follows: if nature is described in terms of meaningful contexts, then it would 
seem that some larger recognition must be granted the pervasiveness and 
scope of the perspective of animism as against the consciousless and valueless 
observer’s perspective of science. 

Chapter V, The Mind’s Excursive Power, is an elaboration of the role of 
mind in fashioning and manipulating meanings. 

This work possesses marked literary excellence. It asks the well-aged 
philosophical questions anew, but in a fresh and tempting manner that chal- 
lenges one again to examine the philosophic fashions of the day. 


G. W. 


Tue Emotions: OuTLINE oF A THEORY. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1948. Pp. 97. $2.75. 


Sartre’s essay, which draws heavily upon Husserl and Heidegger, is a dis- 
cussion of the foundations and methodology for a phenomenological psychol- 
ogy. His treatment of the emotions is described by him as an experiment in 
constructing psychological theory on the basis of “phenomena” rather than 
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“fact,” where psychic events will be considered as significations rather than 
inhuman facts to be externally related. A criticism of James and Janet sets 
the stage for Sartre’s own theory which expresses his principle that 


...a fact of consciousness... always indicates the total human-real- 
ity which becomes moved, attentive, perceiving, willing, etc. (93) 
... The hermeneutic of existence, [declares Sartre] will be able to 
found an anthropology, and that anthropology will serve as a basis 
for any psychology. We are, therefore, in a situation which is the 
reverse of that of the psychologists, since we start from the syn- 
thetic totality that is man and establish the essence of man before 
making a start in psychology. (13f) 
S. M. McM. 


ExIsTENTIALISM: A Turory or Man. By Ralph Harper. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1948. Pp. xii-163. $3.00. 


As a brief exposition and commentary, Harper’s Existentialism should prove 
to be a valuable introduction for those interested in either the contemporary 
criticism of academic intellectualism or the development of the existence 
philosophy as such. The presentation of the problem at the basis of existen- 
tialism is a clear and concise statement of the charge against traditional phi- 
losophy as unduly intellectualized and externalized and concerned with uni- 
versals, types, and essences to the point of indifference toward particulars, 
individuals, and internal experience. The triumph of Greek rationalism over 
both Greek poetic tragedy and Hebrew and Augustinian existentialist religion 
is traced briefly as a preliminary to the account of the recent development 
of a philosophical anthropology. Kierkegaard’s dialectic, Heidegger’s onto- 
logical nihilism, and Sartre’s humanism are described as an outline of that 
development. 


The ethicism so much a part of Kierkegaard’s existential dialectic 
became sublimated in Heidegger beneath phenomenologistic analysis 
of human consciousness. In the third stage, in Sartre, ethics has come 
to the fore once again. Kierkegaard wanted to tell men what to be; 
Heidegger had only to tell men what they were... Sartre alone has 
had the opportunity to tell men what to be. (96) 


Of special interest is the author’s examination of the Neo-Scholastic ex- 
istentialism of the Jesuits, Rousselot and Hunter Guthrie. Husserl, Jaspers, 
Scheler, and Nietzsche receive a brief mention. A brief appendix is an inter- 
esting analysis of the latter’s The Birth of Tragedy in terms of existentialist 
principles. 

There can be little question that existentialism, as here presented, is an 
important criticism of philosophic orthodoxy which has all too frequently 
been “incommensurable with the urgency of life.” It is not, however, as the 
author himself admits, the only important criticism and corrective. That a 
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more adequate philosophical treatment of men as living beings is needed to 
take priority over the antiquated discussions of man as an abstract entity, will 
hardly be contested by anyone who senses the practical responsibility of 
ideas. If it overcomes the present threat of becoming a cult of eccentricity, 
existentialism should be a leading contributor to that philosophical anthro- 
pology. But present evidences are that it needs considerable self-discipline in 
the avoidance of unwarranted extremes and for the cultivation of more ade- 
quate modes of expression. That the intimacies of felt existence can be better 
expressed in poetry, fiction, and drama than in conceptualized philosophical 
formulae is hardly surprising. But if this philosophy is to achieve the aca- 
demic acceptance which many of its devotees demand, it must become a bit 
more rigorous in its canons of meaning. It is not without significance that 
existentialist ontology contributed to the background of inspiration for that 
almost totally opposite position, logical positivism, that has so thoroughly 
avoided internal phenomenology in favor of behavior descriptions, and has 
so insistently required communicability as a criterion of meaning. Perhaps 


each should learn from the other. 
S. M. McM. 


Ipeas Have Consequences. By Richard M. Weaver. University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. v-190. $2.75. 


Choosing as his primary task that of convincing the reader that our culture is 
now in a period of decadence, the author of Ideas Have Consequences hopes 
thereby to combat the present hysterical optimism. 

An account of the decline is first offered and then some suggestions are 
proposed for the solution of our dilemma. The downfall of contemporary cul- 
ture is dated from William of Occam and his introduction of Nominalism as 
against the reality of universals. Modernism and Humanism are other symp- 
toms of decline. The burden of the book seems to be that, judged from the 
viewpoint of Medieval authoritarianism, all historical and cultural change and 
movement in life and art, religion, philosophy and science, industry and edu- 
cation, are marks of decadence and of disintegration of values. In spite of this 
recurring pattern throughout the book, there are many strikingly true and 
irritatingly pertinent criticisms of our present society with which anyone 
(although perhaps disliking the author’s way of stating the situation) will have 
to agree. 

It is one of the great defects of communication and perhaps of human na- 
ture, that reasonable men cannot write about great themes without exaggera- 
tion. Exaggeration is a literary device for influencing docile minds but it tends 
to repel one critical reader for every dozen uncritical ones won over. One 
might put a criticism of the exaggeration of this book in the form of the fol- 
lowing syllogism: All good writing is exaggeration; All exaggerated writing 
is bad philosophy; Therefore, all good writing is bad philosophy. 

In commenting on the struggle between capital and labor the author says 
that the bourgeoisie first betrayed society through capitalism and finance and 
now labor betrays it by embracing a scheme of things which sees profit only 
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and not duty and honor in work, and suggests that “sentiment toward the 
whole” be adopted by labor as a means of measuring value in this dispute. It is 
suggested that “when men cease to believe that labor is a divine ordinance” 
their attitude toward it becomes like their attitude toward the secularized state. 

“Sentiment toward the whole” is undoubtedly an excellent criterion of 
value in the capital and labor dispute but to expect labor to have this attitude 
and to take the initiative in allegiance to it, when the better educated, more 
privileged, more secure employer does not have it, when’ viewed against the 
background out of which Jabor has won a recognition of certain minimum 
rights, is unrealistic and naive. 


Hersert L. SEARLES 


Tuer NATurALIsM OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER. By John W. McCarthy. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 111. $2.50. 


This work is announced by the author in the introduction as a sympathetic 
treatment of Alexander’s naturalism. In this context the term “treatment” in- 


volves both an exposition of Alexander’s views and the author’s improvement 
thereon: 


In my treatment of value in general I have tried to show the inter- 
relationships which exist between the various values from the lowest 
to the highest. Alexander’s failure to co-ordinate the various types of 
value leads to unfortunate results when he deals with economic the- 
ory. In the region of economic values Alexander has failed to bring 
out the obvious implications which this value has with all other hu- 
man values. An economic interpretation of history shows that good- 
ness, beauty, truth and religion have an economic basis which is 
perhaps the most important single factor determining the nature of 
those values. Alexander’s metaphysical scheme of emergent evolu- 
tion should have provided the basis for a more revolutionary social 
outlook on his part, but unfortunately his economic views simply en- 
courage the status quo. (4) 


This passage is a fair sample of the charming logical naiveté that diverts 
and startles one occasionally in this tiny volume. In the reviewer's opinion, a 
critical appraisal would require considerably more than the hundred-odd 


pages in the book. 
Not recommended for those interested in determining the views of 


Alexander. 
G. W. 


Errective Tuinkine. By Dwight Everett Watkins. Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1948. Pp. v-139. $3.50. 


Effective Thinking, directed to the lay reader, is an elementary guide in the 
acquiring of habits of sound and critical thinking. Written in a simple and 
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straightforward style, it abounds in concrete situations and illustrations. The 
concept of “effective thinking” adopted by the author is evidently that of get- 
ting some kind of practical results. Thinking is for the purpose of satisfying 
our fundamental urges. In other words, we think in order to eat, rather than 
eat in order to think. 

The book contains, in addition to the rudiments of deductive logic, a good 
deal of material on the physiological, psychological and sociological condi- 
tions of effective thinking. The functions of imagery, memory, emotions, at- 
tention and suggestion as aids and as hindrances to effective thinking are dis- 
cussed. Errors and pitfalls attendant upon observation and the use of Statistics, 
and positive guides to problem-solving and the recognition and determination 
of causes are discussed. Creative thinking is illustrated by reference to recent 
atomic research. Some applications of effective thinking to group leadership 
are made. 

A popular treatment such as this, minus much of the technical vocabulary 
of the textbook, is greatly needed for the general reader. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in such a technical field not all problems are susceptible to popular 
treatment and hence oversimplification results. Furthermore, if effective 
thinking can be learned more widely and become a practical art in business 
and politics, may we not expect effectiveness not only in the sense of immedi- 
ate practical results but more reasonableness in the sense of greater considera- 
tion for the aims and purposes of our competitor in business and for the views 
of our opponents in politics? 


H.L.S. 


Or Fiicut anp Lire. By Charles A. Lindbergh. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. Pp. viii-56. $1.50. 


This volume is both a confession of faith and a call to spiritual renewal before 
it is too late. The author recounts three of the crucial experiences in his life— 
one experience 41,000 feet above Willow Run, another over the South Pacific 
when he was almost shot down by a Zero, and a third over Germany after the 
cessation of hostilities. He returned from the first experience when an oxygen 
tank ran empty, convinced that in worshiping science man gains power but 
loses the quality of life. The successful return from the raid over Palau led to 
the insight that without a highly developed science and technology, modern 
man cannot survive. The flight over the ruined German cities led him to the 
conclusion that modern man can hope to see his civilization survive if he 
directs the material power of his science by the spiritual truths of religion. 
Just as religion became the victim of its fanatics, science has become the vic- 
tim of its technologists. 

Lindbergh sees the self-defeating nature of modern wars. His is an honest 
plea for a return to basic spiritual and moral values. Yet fear guides his pen as 
much as faith. He fears “the doctrine of universal equality . . . a doctrine of 
death” but fails to catch its religious dimension. He fears a world government 
“based on the numerical equality of men,” for we would be overwhelmed by 
Asiatics with different ideals and ideas, bound by a foreign code of law. “It is 
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unlikely,” he says, “that a world government in which Asia cast one billion 
votes would maintain taxes, regulations, and freedom of action which would 
permit our American standards to go on.” According to Lindbergh it is west- 
ern civilization which is in the clutch of scientific materialism, not the Orient. 
Yet he claims “western man has achieved a balance unequalled by any civiliza- 
tion in the past.” Fear based on Occidental egocentrism does not provide a 
strong foundation for cooperation between East and West. 

Yet the note of faith is in Lindbergh’s testament. He would have us learn 
from Laotse and the Buddha, as well as the Christ. Our salvation “lies in the 
balanced qualities of spirit, mind, and body of our people. Without this con- 
trol, without this balance, our military victories can bring no lasting peace, 
our laws no lasting justice, our science no lasting progress.” 


FLoyp H. Ross 


Tue RENAISSANCE PutLosopny or Man: Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pompo- 
nazzi, Vives. Ed. by Ernst Cassirer, Paul O. Kristeller, John H. Randall and 
others. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. Pp. viii-4o5. $5.00. 


This volume serves the very useful purpose of providing a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the humanists of the Italian Renaissance who are 
known chiefly third-hand through textbook summaries in the histories of phi- 
losophy. The traditional neglect of this school of thought has considerable 
justification. Its writings have not been extensively translated nor easy of ac- 
cess. Furthermore, before the age of Campanella, Bruno, and Galileo, with 
the possible exception of Da Vinci, the Italian peninsula produced no impor- 
tant speculative mind. The humanists, however, are significant as heralding 
the downfall of the monastic ideal and the clerical monopoly of philosophy, 
as indicating the development of a secular soil in which the scientific revolu- 
tion sprang up, and as providing the foil for the pessimistic doctrine of human 
nature formulated in the Protestant Reformation by Luther, Calvin, and 
Wesley. The writings selected for translation indicate the impact of Platonism 
and the secular Peripateticism of Averroes on the orthodox Thomism of the 
medieval tradition. Petrarch is represented chiefly by “On His Own Igno- 
rance and That of Many Others”; Valla by his “Dialogue on Free Will”, 
Ficino by “Five Questions Concerning the Mind”; Pico by his “Oration on 
the Dignity of Man”; Pomponazzi by “On the Immortality of the Soul.” To 
indicate the spreading influence of the humanism of the peninsula, there is 
added Vives’ delightful little “Fable about Man.” Each author is prefaced by 
a useful study by the translator. A select bibliography is appended. 
W.L. 


L’Intellectualisme de Bergson. Genése et Développement de la Notion Berg- 
sonienne d’Intuition. Par Léon Husson. Presses Universitaires de France, 


Paris, 1947. Pp. xi-240. 200 fr. 


Bergson’s doctrine of intuition is complex and at times obscure and is easily 
turned into a caricature by those who are more concerned with destructive 
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criticism than with sympathetic understanding. The history of the modern 
attack upon intellectualism in the narrow sense of either a mathematical or 
optical interpretation of noetic processes (orthodox rationalism and sensual 
empiricism) runs from Descartes, Lord Herbert, and Pascal through Hume 
and Kant, into recent and contemporary thought of which Bergson’s doctrine 
provides an important chapter. Professor Husson’s examination of Bergson’s 
theory of intuition is painstaking, detailed, and heavily documented. About 
one half of the work, in fact, consists of footnote quotations from the original 
sources. “Intelligence” and “intellectualism” as the author observes, are am- 
biguous words since they may refer either to a mathematical view of truth- 
processes or to a higher mode of noesis such, for instance, as operates in art 
and in the life of the community that is supported by neighbor knowledge 
based on sympathetic understanding. In the latter sense, Bergson’s theory of 
metaphysical knowledge is intellectualistic. In the words of Husson, the doc- 
trine appears to be “an enlarged or transfigured intellectualism, rather than an 
anti-intellectualism.” (105) It is, if you please, a swpra or ultra-intellectualism. 
(130) The ultimate distinction to be made, applying Bergsonian terms used in 
another connection, is that between “closed” and “open” intelligence. (134) 
“Open” intelligence may be identified with the term “sympathy,” that is, di- 
rect or indirect coincidence with Being, Life, Duration, Individuality, Whole- 
ness, Value, Creative Advance. Bergson’s epistemology serves to call our at- 
tention to “the complexity of our mental structure” and, at the same time, the 
“poverty of our language.” (207) It should be borne in mind, Husson points 
out, that the center of Bergson’s philosophy is the metaphysics of Duration, 
involving tension and creativity, of which his epistemology is an adjunct. The 
doctrine of intuition receives its first explicit statement in the Introduction to 
Metaphysics and advances in formulation and expression in Creative Evolu- 
tion. Beginning with the end of the fourth chapter of this latter work, Berg- 
son adopts a policy of not infrequently referring to intuition as a kind of 
higher intelligence. The antithesis between intuition and “intelligence,” in sum, 
“is relative to a certain viewpoint and to certain modes of expression.” (214) 


PuiLosopHy oF Literature. By Gustav E. Mueller. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948. Pp. 226. $3.50. 


Homer, Plato, Epicurus, Lucretius, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Thomas 
Mann, Dostoevsky, and Hermann Hesse are the authors whose work passes 
in swift review in this brilliant group of essays on the Philosophy of Litera- 
ture by Gustav E. Mueller. Their works have survived the ages, the author 
holds, because of a philosophical content which represents an underlying cul- 
ture. The essays are brief and illuminative and will be appreciated by lovers 
of classic literature. Of particular interest to many will be the discussion of 
the work of Dostoevsky who represents the rebellion in man against himself, 
and typifies much of contemporary life and feeling. In this he anticipates 
Spengler, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Marx, Ibsen, and Freud. Dostoevsky’s natu- 
ralism turns from a passive positivism to an active scientism. 
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Its tool and its pride is a mathematical-natural science which proves 
its power in its technical applications. It subjects nature to an imper- 
sonal system of exact and empty quantities, in which all qualitative 
differences evaporate, “All is an equation of equals” corresponds to 
the attitude that “nothing makes any difference and everything is al- 
lowed.” It is a “legally sanctioned lawlessness.” It is the philosophy 
of the “West,” where men subject themselves to the products of their 
own scientific production. (201) 


The format and the paper of this book are extraordinarily good, but the 
proof-reading is inexcusably bad. Yet the book repays careful reading and 
provides a delightful literary experience. 


Ralek: 
ART AND FAITH 


Art AND Farru, Letrers Berween Jacques Maritain AND JEAN CocreAu, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. Pp. 138. $2.75. 


On pages thirty-five and thirty-six, the translator, John Coleman, cannot help 
making some critical remarks about Cocteau’s style. With reference to some 
parts with their far-fetched allusions, Coleman uses the word “smart-aleck.” 
Cocteau’s language is obviously the product of a man whose mind is overciv- 
ilized and self-conscious. He feels, therefore, the urge to become simple and 
innocent again and mingles among peasants and fishermen as did many others 
before him. The result, in most cases, is sentimentality. It means that our self- 
consciousness is not only not lessened but enters that dangerous state of self- 
deception in which we think we are naive but in reality indulge the more in 
self-admiration. When Cocteau compares a priest to Picasso and Stravinsky 
who “know how to cover the paper with divine signs,” and calls the Host the 
masterpiece the priest has to offer, the misdirected notion of the Romantic 
genius enters its last stage of hypertrophy. The question is not that art and 
religion could not be compared to each other. It is the sentimental self-deifica- 
tion hidden behind that comparison. It is simple decency not to bring Christ’s 
self-sacrifice through the Holy Host in parallel with any individual artist and 
his work—not even with Picasso or Stravinsky. 

Cocteau’s letter is typical of many artists and artistic works of today. The 
layer between the hidden image of the artist and his reflective, ego-centered 
consciousness has become so thin that the gilded and glittering surface chips 
off and behind it there appears the face of the artist watching for the success 
of his remarks, his lines or drawings. The letter is the more embarrassing since 
the occasions for this exchange between Cocteau and Maritain is the an- 
nouncement of the poet that he had found his way back into the church. Self- 
consciousness connected with self-admiration kills beauty because its essential 
quality is innocence. If returning to the church means returning to God, it 
presupposes to a much greater extent innocence gained through humility or, 
rather, the direction toward it. Without it any conversion will carry the pain- 


ful taste of literature. 
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One should better read Maritain’s essay first. His words about art and faith 
are spoken from the level of an intellectually highly developed mind, calm 
and disinterested. I cannot, however, agree with him when he applies “mak- 
ing” to the artist and excludes the “doing.” As far as the artist makes a work 
for a certain end such as a portrait, a landscape, a historic, or religious scene, 
he is a maker. If he, however, was only the maker, he would be a skilful tech- 
nician. But the painting of a landscape or religious scene need not necessarily 
be a work of art. What makes the landscape painting a work of art is the 
“doing” of the artist. The Greeks distinguished between poiein and prattein. 
The first word is doing in the artistic sense. The second word is making in the 
sense of a practitioner. We call, therefore, the inspired man after the first word 
a poet because he is doing. We call a man who has learned a certain craft and 
makes things for a certain end after the second word. It is for that reason that 
I do not think the gap between art and faith as great as Maritain seems to as- 
sume. The essential quality of the artist is to harmonize. Harmottein means to 
join together, to unify. His job is to join all things, accessible to our senses, 
together in such a way that a complete interrelationship, a whole, results. Only 
love is capable of doing that, artistic love. As soon as we extend that unifying 
energy and apply it to the entirety, we enter that love which Maritain deems 
to be the essential element of faith. I deeply appreciate that Maritain mentions 
the unique example of St. Gertrude from Helfta (+1302). She could not tol- 
erate the thought that there should exist anything not related to God. She was 
aware of the fact that everything is related to God to the truly faithful soul— 
even atheism. Nietzsche speaks about the love of ugliness, because ugliness is a 
challenge to the artist which he overcomes through creative love. Thus art 
becomes, even if in a modest way, but, nevertheless, one of the most illustrat- 
ing parables of that all-understanding, all-embracing, and all-unifying love in 
faith. It is no accident that art and faith share an almost identical fate during 
the centuries. They rise simultaneously and fall simultaneously. I mean art as 
doing, not as entertainment; faith as experience, not as knowing. 


Atots J. SCHARDT 


Curist AND His Gosper in Recent Art. By Albert Edward Bailey. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. xx-134. $2.00. 


No one in Protestant educational circles is better known and appreciated for 
his use of art in teaching religion than Albert Edward Bailey. In Christ and 
His Gospel in Recent Art, he again seeks to present the heart of the Christian 
life through a visual-interpretative medium which makes it “simple enough for 
a child to understand.” His purpose is to provide another resource for the edu- 
cator working with groups of adolescents and adults and, more specifically, 
a supplement to an earlier volume, Jesus and His Teaching: the Approach 
Through Art. It occurs to the reviewer that it might also be used effectively 
as material for personal devotions, or perhaps better, family devotions. 

Dr. Bailey makes the observation that modern man is interested in a func- 
tional religion, an experience of the divine that gives meaning, purpose and 
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direction to personal and social living. Art in the service of functional religion 
cannot be traditional. Traditional art is ecclesiastical, doctrinal, and made to 
order. Art for the religious modern must be consistent with reconstructed 
theological concepts. More important, it must represent the “‘spontaneous ex- 
pression of artists who have felt the significance of Christ in relation to the 
life of today and who could not rest till they had given their insight perma- 
nent form.” 

Such modern art is frequently not pretty. It is not to be confused with the 
unpleasant and unintelligible experiments in cubism. On the other hand, in 
contrast with the sentimentality upon which most church members have been 
art-reared, the paintings and statuary Dr. Bailey would use are realistic, some- 


times stark, even shocking. But that for him is a pedagogical need—to shock, 
to warn, to challenge. 


It is better to be jolted with Orozco and Gropper and Stuck than it 
is to enjoy pipe-dreams of Plockhorst and Hofman. It is better for 
the Church to lead in an attack upon poverty and sickness, graft and 
privilege, bribery and racketeering, corrupt political machines and 
vigilante patrioteering, than to salute the flag and sing God Bless 
America. 


The volume contains a religious philosophy, a biblical point of view, an 
art critique and interpretation. It also offers an educational psychology. If art 
is to foster religious growth and social attitudes, “looking at” pictures is not 
enough. Its use must be made integral to the educative process. In suggesting 
the guidance that is thus necessary, Dr. Bailey gives insight into the dynamic 
nature of learning through such concepts as holistic response, empathy, pro- 
jection, identification, and the interrelatedness of thought, feeling and action. 

In a day of visual education it is well to be reminded of the incomparable 
place of great art in its program. The liberal and functional-minded religious 
educator will be delighted with this latest volume intended to aid him in the 
use of such art. 

Paut B. IRw1In 


MAN’S SPIRITUAL DILEMMA 


Tue InvistsLe Encounter. By Igor T. Sikorsky. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1947. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


Sikorsky has written an interesting and forceful interpretation of modern 
man’s spiritual dilemma. Many of his biblical interpretations are illuminating, 
some of them in the tradition of a Dostoevsky (to whom he acknowledges an 
indebtedness). Taking the story of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness as his 
point of departure, the author discusses the conflict between the spiritual 
forces and the material forces in the life of mankind. When the Jewish zealots 
chose the method of violence, rebelling against the spiritual teachings of Christ 
as well as the Roman armies, they opened the way to the destruction of their 


own religious temple. 
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Modern man, unable to resist the temptation to grasp after more and more 
power, has sold his soul to the devil also. Worship of the devil, states Sikorsky, 
simply means temporary use or justification of lies and murder. The thirty 
years between 1915 and 1945 “witnessed the greatest moral and cultural down- 
fall in human history. The number of lives lost in war and revolution in Eu- 
rope during these thirty years was several times greater than the total for the 
preceding thousand years... . Absence of ethics, unspeakable cruelty and 
brutality were introduced into warfare, as well as into regular administrative 
procedure, on a large part of the globe.” Man may not be able to redeem the 
situation. But if there is a way out, it is only in “a forceful attempt at making 
a new start ‘with malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right.’” Both Sikorsky and Lindbergh 
have played prominent parts in helping to develop high-speed planes whose 
primary use has been that of destruction. Each stands appalled at the threat to 
mankind. Each sees the necessity of a return to spiritual values. Yet each is 
somewhat hesitant when it comes to mentioning possible economic and so- 
ciological implications of the basic insight. It is in this latter area that engi- 
neers, scientists, and aviators must become more daring than preachers of re- 
ligion—and without becoming preachers. 


|) FS ta 


Wuar Can We Betteve? By Virgilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948. Pp. xi-211. $3.00. 


In these two hundred pages, Professor Ferm brings together a wide variety of 
religious questions and answers. The coverage and treatment reflect, he tells 
us, his contacts with students, ministers, and, most of all, those who sit in pews. 
The expressed sense of need he states as an earnest desire for “‘a breath of 
fresh air in the interpretation of religious themes.” (vii) There are those who 
want their thinking brought up to date on religion, the Bible, prayer, etc, etc. 
They want the eternal verities, but in the vernacular of today. They wish to 
be intellectually respectable, though Christian. So it is not for the satisfied 
and comfortable in Zion that these chapters are written, but to those who are 
disturbed by their unsatisfying grasp of what Zion has to offer. 

The author makes some good points. For instance, he ties religious “re- 
ality-feeling” to a sense of concern; either will be weak without the other. He 
frees the concept of “symbol” from the bad company of “fiction” and falsity, 
and reminds us that analogies are as legitimate as the most literal prose; both 
are validated, not by their form, but by the reality-feeling which they evoke. 
(This latter point might well have been expanded in terms of experiential ele- 
mentals.) He discusses with clarity the varying concepts of the nature of the 
Church, and suggests some of the real, as against the ostensible or official 
reasons for church differences. 

Some criticisms are in order. His contrasting of the Catholic idea of faith 
as an act of the will with the Protestant faith as surrender contains elements 
of truth, but by itself it is certainly misleading. The relative place of the two 
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“faiths” in the total scheme of salvation needs at least a paragraph. The por- 
trayal of the Father Divine love-feast is good descriptive writing of the more 
“realistic” sort. Surely the inadequacy of belief unqualified needs no further 
exposition. To this reviewer, the description of the Catholic response-pattern 
(148, 149) is something less than catholic in its appreciation. Palestrina does 
not have the Protestant flavor of Bach, but chants are not to be forthwith 
classed as “weird,” nor is the appeal by other than self-consciously conceptual 
avenues to be ignored. 

Few readers will read this book with entire satisfaction, but none need 
read it without real profit. 


D. H. Ruoapes 


UnpverstanpinG Curistianiry, A Study of Our Christian Heritage. By Edgar 
M. McKeown, and Carl J. Scherzer. Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1949. Pp. vii-162. $2.50. 


One of the authors of this book is dean of a Christian college and the other is 
chaplain of a Protestant hospital. The book is designed for use as a guide in 
college or nursing classes in religion, and for use by church study groups. Its 
chief merit is its simplicity. Nine chapters deal with the use of the Bible, the 
Christian ideas of God, man, sin, salvation, the value of prayer, the life to 
come, and the place of the church. Its chief weakness is its tendency to en- 
courage the student to search within too closely defined limits. One catches 
little in these pages of the issues or the overtones involved in the many strug- 
gles within the broad stream of Christianity which sometimes meant excom- 
munication or even death for the heterodox. While the authors are frank in 
admitting plurality of interpretations on all vital issues, they reveal no vital 
concern over the relation of Christianity to the other religious traditions of 
the world. In this reviewer’s opinion, it is highly questionable whether one can 
“understand Christianity” without placing it in the larger human context. 
FoHeR: 


REVELATION AND RESPONSE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Cuthbert A. Simpson. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1947. Pp. viti-197. $2.50. 


These seven lectures delivered at General Theological Seminary as the Bishop 
Paddock Lectures for 1946 present the religion of Israel from its beginnings to 
the fall of Jerusalem in 586 8.c. as the response to divine revelation “mediated 
through historical event.” In the preface, the author states that he has “tried 
. .. to show how the gradual unfolding of Israel’s monotheism had as its con- 
comitant a growing awareness of the essential unity of life which demanded 
and received concrete actualization as men’s varied interests and activities 
were ... brought into ordered relationship under the sovereignty of God.” In 
addition, he has “tried to show the creative minority in Israel were gradually 
brought to the realization that the community of which they were a part 
had a supranational significance.” It is the judgment of this reviewer that all 
three of these objectives have been achieved with a degree of insight and pre- 


cision rarely attained. 
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The book indicates thorough scholarship and careful meditation, and has 
the synthetic qualities as well as the detailed acumen of such works as W. C. 
Graham’s The Prophets and Israel’s Culture, 1. G. Matthews’ The Religious 
Pilgrimage of Israel, and R. B. Y. Scott’s The Relevance of the Prophets, with 
all of which it has much in common in point of view. 

One can scarcely restrain one’s enthusiasm for this careful work, especially 
as one discovers that the thoughtful treatment of “revelation” and “response” 
of the first lecture on Primitive Jabvism persists throughout the book, giving 
expression to many a keen insight and well-turned sentence and paragraph. At 
one point, however, it seems to this reviewer, Simpson fails to carry through 
to its logical conclusion his insistence that the divine pressure brought to 
bear upon man “however intense it may be, always stops short of a compul- 
sion which would destroy the possibility of freedom which it is its purpose to 
create.” (15) In spite of Israel’s checkered history (the character of which he 
is fully aware), he yet calls Israel “a people aware of the transcendence and 
centrality of God, who could act as agents of his redemption” and states that 
“this was the purpose of God’s choice of Israel.” (16) It is doubtless this 
difficulty which allows him to locate in primitive Jahvism “the germ of the 
reasoned, ethical monotheism” (20) of later times, as if the experience of “mo- 
mentary, emotional monotheism” were a special possession of Israel. That this 
is no chance slip is indicated by the emphasis at various points throughout 
upon “the drive toward monotheism implicit” (20, 40, 54, 59, 62, 98, 156) in 
Israel’s faith. Why is this looked upon as a thing unique, the gift of God to 
Israel, whereas according to the author’s statement above, emphasis should 
rather be upon the willing response of certain sons of Israel to the everywhere 
available grace of God? It is precisely at this point that much of modern writ- 
ing about God’s relation to Israel departs from reality, but it is disappointing 
to find it true of a book so otherwise definitive. 

Space forbids the quotation of much that is highly significant, but no- 
where does the author show more insight than in his observation that “Jah- 
vism had become the ground of a unity in which kinship . . . remained a sig- 
nificant factor . . . the true foundation of Israelite unity . . . found in the will 
of God.” (112) Along this line we venture to think in such terms as qustice 
and righteousness—so often unanalyzed in their relation to Hebrew psycholo- 
gy—lies the understanding of the significance of Hebrew religion. ; 

One is a bit surprised to find no treatment of Messianism in a work which 
sees so clearly the relationship of politics to religion, for Simpson sees evil as 
well in power politics and foreign deities as in isolationist policies and in ego- 
istic attention to a nationalist deity. (121-123) One finds difficulty in accept- 
ing the dictum that “Baalism cared nothing for mutuality” and that “nowhere 
did he (Isaiah) raise the question of Assyria’s misuse of power”; (132-133; 
contra this, see Isaiah 10: 5-15; see also Isaiah 37:21-29; 30: 27-33) at the same 
time this reviewer would applaud the insight that “Isaiah saw that the cardinal 
sin was human pride.” (133) 

All in all, the book makes a real contribution to the interpretation of He- 
brew religion, at all points being stimulating and thoughtful. Simpson’s lec- 
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tures gain immensely in meaning and significance when read in the light of his 
Early Traditions of Israel, a thorough-going analysis of the Hexateuch, a work 
not in print at the time of the publication of these lectures, but at present 
happily available. 


Wiis W. FIsHER 


Tue Brste Topay. By C. H. Dodd. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. ix-168. $2.50. 


This book consisting of seven lectures originally given at the University of 
Cambridge, shows the lack of careful articulation and a measure of repeti- 
tiousness due undoubtedly to its having been none too carefully edited for 
publication. The title of the book, likewise, is perhaps as good a designation as 
could be devised for a group of only loosely related lectures, although it lacks 
vitality even as the book lacks integration. 

In spite of its lack of careful organization, the book is eminently worth 
reading, as is anything from Dodd’s pen, both because of its genuine insights 
which are legion and its stimulation toward a view of the Bible which may 
increase its significance in our contemporary life. One can commend especial- 
ly the chapter on The Old Testament as a masterpiece of concise objective 
writing—almost, if not quite, a classic statement both in brevity and accuracy 
of interpretation. One wishes one might be as enthusiastic about the chapter 
on The New Testament which is full of trenchant remarks and real insights. 
However, its significance is somewhat lessened by occasional apologeticism, 
out of keeping with the general tone of the book. Perhaps the first two chap- 
ters, in spite of excellent statements on the meaning and service of biblical 
criticism, will be the least rewarding to the average reader in that Dodd rarely 
makes clear his own position as distinct from or as coordinate with the his- 
torical position of the church as to the interpretation of Scripture. Read in the 
light of his Authority of the Bible, one suspects that the schema of the Church 
(19-23) still bulks large in the interpretation of the Bible which he would 
make. 

In the chapter on History as Revelation which contains insights of great 
acumen, he sets forth briefly the “foundations for a religious Weltanschauung 
...to which our study of the Bible seems to lead,” as follows: 


1. God is to be met in and through the world of things and events. 
2. God speaks to us, however, from beyond this world. 

3. The initiative lies with God. 

4. The Word of God enters history both as judgment and as power 


of renewal. ee 
5. God calls for a response from man, which is obedience. 


To this reviewer these succinct statements on pp. 120-121 merit thoughtful 
pondering. It would seem that Nos. 1, 2, and 4 might be accepted as valid bib- 
lical viewpoints with which there could be no general disagreement. As to 
No. 3, many would doubtless question whether the initiative always biblically 
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is with God, and whether a more accurate statement might not allow for 
man’s seeking and discovery of God’s way in the world as well as for God’s 
anxiety to make himself known to man. Likewise, with reference to No. ~ 
one wishes Dodd had equated man’s called-for response with understanding 
and acceptance rather than with obedience, which biblically are at least as 
much emphasized as conformance. It seems that the influence of earlier cen- 
turies in assessing the extent of man’s freedom and the nature of revelation still 
obscures for many competent scholars the evaluation of the living religion of 
Hebrew-Christian history even when men like Dodd can state the evidence 
so well. 

All in all, the book is eminently worth reading, although it rejects in cer- 
tain respects its own evidence as to the validity of the Hebrew-Christian ex- 


perience of God. 


Tue Cosr or Discietesuie. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. Pp. 199. $2.50. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer is relatively unknown in the United States since his 
works are just now being translated into English. A brilliant young German 
theologian who, as early as 1933 when Hitler came to power, abandoned his 
academic career because it had lost its proper meaning, Bonhoeffer went over 
to the opposition movement, and played a prominent part in the Confessional 
Church movement. Leaving Berlin, he lived in London for a while where he 
developed a firm friendship with the Bishop of Chichester. He returned to 
Germany in 1935 and organized an illegal Church Training College which 
was eventually closed by the Gestapo. In July 1939, American friends got 
him out of Germany, hoping to save his talents for future work. But he al- 
most immediately returned to Germany, explaining his action by saying, “I 
shall have no right to participate in the reconstruction of Christian life in 
Germany after the war if I do not share the trials of this time with my peo- 
ple.” Arrested in 1943 by the Gestapo, he was held in prison and concentra- 
tion camps till his execution in April 1945, at the camp at Flossenburg, a few 
days before its liberation by the Allies. 

This little book of twenty-two chapters on the cost of discipleship was the 
product of the depths of his own experiences. His opening chapter on “Costly 
Grace” is a finely written criticism of those churches and Christians who have 
“Sustified the world, and condemned as heretics those who tried to follow 
Christ.” A kind of “cheap grace” won the day, only to return upon Christen- 
dom like a boomerang. “The price we are having to pay today in the shape of 
the collapse of organized religion is only the inevitable consequence of our 
policy of making grace available at all too low a cost.” The integrity and sim- 
plicity of his own thinking is well revealed in his chapters on the Sermon on 
the Mount and the hidden character of the Christian life. The book can be 
highly recommended for thoughtful study among Christian groups, whether 
at Lent or other seasons of the Christian year. 


FY AER: 
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HUMANIZING THE SAINTS 


Tue Lire or RatpH Wa.po Emerson. By Ralph L. Rusk. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1949. Pp. ix-592. $6.00. 


Perhaps no other American writer has been more subject to the vicissitudes 
of popularity than Ralph Waldo Emerson. In the first place his work which 
placed all emphasis on the reality of the spiritual, was quite out of place in 
the materialistic generation that succeeded his. There was a comparative hi- 
atus in the attention given him between the years shortly after his death in 
1882 and the beginning of the 1930’s. He did not escape the “debunking” years 
of the 1920 period, being pronounced “shallow,” was it by James Truslow 
Adams, and falling into general neglect—now happily remedied by the publi- 
cation of his Letters in six volumes by Professor Rusk, the author of this 
volume. 

The reviving interest was early indicated by two volumes by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Emerson and Others, 1927, followed by The Life of Emerson in 1932. 
In 1931 Bliss Perry published his Emerson Today; while Townsend Scudder 
wrote of Emerson’s relations with Carlyle under the title which Carlyle’s own 
phrase suggested, The Lowly Wayfaring Man in 1936. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
followed in 1938 with an account of Emerson’s ministry, his early sermons 
and departure from the pulpit in Young Emerson Speaks. 

Now with all the light of The Journals and The Letters thrown upon 
the screen, we have this surpassing biography by Ralph L. Rusk. In previous 
accounts we have, for the most part, been given a picture of a cold, unaffec- 
tionate man, without sentiment and lost in a void and fog of transcendental- 
ism. Certain phases of Emerson’s life have been used against him and partly 
perhaps by reason of the changed moods, manners, and sentiments of our own 
time which distorts the commonly accepted outlooks of the Puritan age to 
which Emerson was so close. His insistence on his inheritance from Ellen 
Tucker’s estate, his Puritanic hesitancy in display of affection, what might be 
interpreted as a callousness toward his second wife, Lidian, as time went on 
and she became the burden-bearer of the home. All of these things must be 
seen objectively, however, and in the social light of its own times. ‘There was 
a tenderer side to Emerson and the coldness was perhaps what modern psy- 
chologists would describe as an “escape mechanism” against what would have 
then been looked upon as unseemly frivolity. Yet here general opinion has too 
much missed the facts and the existence of a lighter side, as Dr. Rusk shows. 
He has given us at last a human Emerson. 

Somewhat similar adjustments must be made with respect to Emerson’s re- 
lations toward the religious ideas of the time. It is difficult in the light of to- 
day to understand why those words of the early Divinity School Address, 
“God speaketh, not spake,” should have aroused the ire of so good a Uni- 
tarian as old Dr. Ware. These words are now generally recognized by all 
liberal Trinitarians even, as the expression of a deeply sincere and impressive 
piety. Yet the fact that Emerson uttered them, exiled him from the Harvard 
Campus for forty years. Ordinarily all that is necessary to raise a wind of doc- 
trine with its charges of heresy and atheism, is to express the very truths the 
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doctrines sought to enshrine, in somewhat different language and simpler 
style. The cheaply religious are more attached to language, the statement of 
dogmas, than they are to fact. 

Professor Rusk’s volume gives us a new and more human Emerson lighted 
by the details of domestic life and filling the gaps which have hitherto ex- 
isted. For instance, the score of years between 1860 and 1882 have, in most 
cases, been left practically blank because perhaps those years represented so 
large a repetitiousness in his literary work. The reviewer, by this reading, is 
made aware of an interest and effort for the abolition of slavery and the eman- 
cipation of women for about the first time. Nowhere else, outside of Letters 
or Journal, has this human side of Emerson been made so clear. This is by all 
odds the most satisfactory biography of Emerson yet written and will be a 
necessity to any complete view of American literary history. 


Rinks 


Tue FeLtowsuip or THE Satnts, An Anthology of Christian Devotional Lit- 
erature, Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York, 1948. Pp. 800. $7.50. 


This eight-hundred-page anthology includes writings from one hundred thir- 
ty-seven men, extending from Clement of Rome to E. Stanley Jones. A brief 
biographical sketch gives something of the situation out of which each man 
wrote. In most cases the excerpts are long enough to be reasonably satisfac- 
tory for the average reader of anthologies. 

The author seeks to vindicate the title by renovating the term “saint.” The 
standards set up for judging who should be called a saint—whether those men- 
tioned by Baron Von Hiigel or Douglas Steere, to both of whom the compiler 
admits an indebtedness—are somewhat arbitrary. Whether all of the men in- 
cluded in this collection are saints is purely a matter of definition. Many of 
them have written passages that would disqualify them for the title Kepler 
has bestowed upon them—Tertullian, Luther, and Calvin, to mention only a 
few. Thus the distinction between saints and non-saints is not too important 
in view of the fragmentary character of the “radiance” or moments of insight 
granted to most human beings. 

The volume should have wide usefulness among ministers and students of 
religion. For them especially it can serve as a valuable introduction to the 
wider field of devotional literature; Christianity has no “corner” on “the fel- 
lowship of the saints,” however the words are defined. 


F. H.R. 


AMERICAN SpirIruAL AutToprocraApuies. Fifteen Self-portraits. Edited by 
Louis Finkelstein. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. xvi-276. $4.00. 


Here is a book with the human or “personalistic” touch. It consists of fifteen 
self-analyses in which the writers examine their own spiritual careers and 
offer their definitive confessio fidei. The authors included are M. L. Wilson, 
George N. Schuster, Alvin S. Johnson, Lyman Bryson, Raphael Isaacs, Harry 
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J. Carman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rufus M. Jones, Mary K. Simkhovitch, 
William Foxwell Albright, Mary McLeod Bethune, Charles S. Johnson, Wil- 
liam G. Constable, Jacob S. Potofsky, and Simon J. Finkelstein. Representing 
various races, professions, creeds and sections of the nation, the volume thus 
presents a thumbnail panorama and fair sample of American spiritual and 
practical leadership. From the readings one gets the impression that although, 
in the long run, creeds are the necessary intellectual skeleton of religious life, 
that life, in its higher expression, overleaps theological frames to compose a 
human fellowship of spiritual vision, good will, noble purpose, and sympa- 
thetic understanding of neighbor. As Charles S. Johnson suggests, “no man 
can be justly judged until you have looked at the world through his eyes.” 
(197) This book is sponsored by the Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


W.L. 


WITNEss To THE Licut, F. D. Mauricer’s MessacE For Topay. By Alec R. 
Vidler. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


F. D. Maurice is regarded by many Anglicans as the outstanding theologian 
of the Church of England during the nineteenth century. He had a distrust of 
systems or churchly parties; hence he was neither an Anglo-Catholic, a Lib- 
eral, a Broad Churchman, nor an Evangelical. Yet he sought persistently to 
reconcile the various principles which such parties represented. Partly be- 
cause his writings lacked simplicity and clarity of statement and because of 
his distrust of system, he was frequently misunderstood and misquoted. In 
1853, J. B. Mozley wrote: 


Maurice has been petted and told he is a philosopher, till he naturally 
thinks he is one. And he has not a clear idea in his head. It is a reputa- 
tion that, the instant it is touched, must go like a card-house.” 


In 1856, James Martineau wrote that “it would be difficult to find his superior 
among living theologians.” 

Since Dr. Vidler includes many quotations from Maurice’s writings in his 
chapters, the reader can see for himself, to some degree, why such contradic- 
tory opinions regarding Maurice have been fairly standard. At times Maurice 
had tremendous insights into the universal dimension of religion and expressed 
himself with reasonable clarity. In a letter to a friend he said, “The English 
Church I look upon as merely one branch of the true Church; and every sys- 
tem, whether called Evangelical, Liberal, Catholic, or purely Anglican... as 
‘of the earth earthy.’” Yet when he discoursed of the sacraments of the An- 
glican Church, the hand of traditionalism was heavy upon him at many points. 
His fundamental desire, in his own words, was “to ground all theology upon 
the Name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Hence, his the- 
ology remained Trinitarian though verging in the direction of that indefinite 
expansion of the person of the Son until the Son seems to be as broad a cate- 
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gory of theological interpretation as the Father. Dr. Vidler’s appraisal is thor- 
ough, objective, and yet highly appreciative. It deserves careful reading by 
the serious student of nineteenth-century Anglican theology. 

F, HER: 


Nicoraus or Autrecourt, A Study in 14th Century Thought. By Julius Ru- 
dolph Weinberg. Princeton University Press, for the University of Cincin- 
nati, Princeton, 1948. Pp. ix-242. $3.75. 


This study of the fourteenth-century Scholastic is written in part as a protest 
against recent attempts to revive Aristotelian epistemology and metaphysics— 
an attempt which proves to the author that while truth does not die, “error is 
capable of repeated resurrection.” (3) He goes back of Hume’s criticisms to 
Nicolaus as to one who represents a conclusive criticism of Scholasticism from 
within, showing that the dogmatic guidance and limitation of “Christian” 
philosophy (as presented, per ex., by Gilson) were insufficient to save the 
Scholastic efforts from ultimate failure. Concerning Nicolaus’ significance, he 
writes: 


His condemnation by the Avignon Curia in 1346 was as important 
an event in the intellectual history of the fourteenth century as was 
the condemnation of Averroism in 1277 in that of the thirteenth. 
The condemnation of 1346 marks a climax in the internal conflict of 
forces in medieval thought which ushered in a. . . very radical 
change in philosophic method and outlook. (3) 


The “fundamental opposition between Aristotelian naturalism and Christian 
theology” was resolved from within by the clarification of the “conflict be- 
tween the logic and the metaphysics of Aristotle.” (3) Nicolaus held that 
Aristotle’s attempt to derive the principle of non-contradiction from the 
(assumed) nature of substance was a failure. Hence certitude cannot be had 
of substantial reality. Definitions, Nicolaus hinted, may be verbal only, and 
have no necessary applicability to existence. 

Nicolaus devoted himself to putting intuition and inference in their proper 
places as at once constitutive of and limiting natural knowledge. No cer- 
tain inference from the existence of one thing to that of another is possible 
by intuitive experience and strict logical necessity, hence neither “substance” 
nor “causation” are strictly certain, neither being directly given in intuitive 
experience. Only “probable” theories are possible of the structure of the uni- 
verse or of the validity of cognition, and these are based on the assumed re- 
ality of final causes. The perfection of the whole, the mutual adaptability of 
the parts, and ultimate determination by a First Being—such elements point to 
the revival of medieval Platonism temporarily submerged by the dominance 
of Aristotelian logic. Purged of final causes, Nicolaus’ method looks to the 
scientific advances not far distant, with their use of hypothetical entities. 

Although he borrowed arguments from Ockham, Nicolaus’ essentially 
Platonic realism indicates the independence of his thought. ; 
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Criticisms do not readily suggest themselves to a general review. The 
author’s contention that Nicolaus’ disclaimer in the prologue of his major 
work—that his conclusions were merely disputatively probable and in no way 
a challenge to dogmatic truth—was not written under “duress,” does seem to 
overdo the distinction, as of the fourteenth century, pebibetiariediite and 
ultimate ecclesiastical discipline. In general, the author carefully documents 
his work, with much critical acknowledgment of previous critics, and frank 
recognition of the limitations of his sources. 

Nicolaus of Autrecourt is an important contribution to the understanding 
of the medieval mind, and, less directly but no less importantly, to the under- 
standing of other “minds” nearer to our own. 


Diba. 


INTELLECTUAL INTEREsTs OF ENGELBERT oF ApMont. By George B. Fowler. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 251. $3.00. 


This well-written and carefully documented dissertation originated in one of 
Professor Lynn Thorndike’s seminars. It is a genuine contribution to a fuller 
understanding of the place and significance of Engelbert of Admont, born 
about 1250 in Styria and at an early age a novice in the Benedictine monastery 
at Admont. This particular monastery had established a tradition of scholar- 
ship in its preceding 150 years. Engelbert became Abbot in 1297, and during 
the next thirty years did most of his writing. He was one of the leading theo- 
logical writers of his day, and wrote more works having to do directly with 
natural science than any other intellectual of his time in Austria. He did not, 
however, come up to the stature of Peter of Abano, the greatest scientist of 
the age who had a broad and profound knowledge of Moslem and classical 
writers. Engelbert shared many of the common convictions of men of the 
church like Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura. He treated 
many border-line subjects to a degree not usually found in the Middle Ages. 

An appendix lists the works of Engelbert and indicates where the various 
extant manuscripts or translations are to be found. 


IHR: 
THE BOOK ABROAD 


Quw’est-ce Que Le Personnalisme? (What is Personalism?). By Emmanuel 
Mounier. Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1946. Pp. 105. 


In this small manual personalism is defined somewhat differently from the 
conception best known in the United States. It is not a system or a political 
machine. It does not require one to abandon previous loyalties, but rather ac- 
centuates the totality of man within the view which one may hold, Christian- 
ity or socialism, for example. Man is not a cell even of society, but a “summit 
from which all the roads of the world set out.” French personalism was 
born with the crash of Wall Street in 1929 and found expression with the cre- 
ation of the Review Esprit in 1932. It arose in a sense as a protest against the 
“purity” of both the Marxists and the traditional spiritualists, both of whom 
interpreted the social crisis in terms of a single principle, the one material and 
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economic, the other moral and individualistic. As was stated above, personal- 
ism is not a system; its departure is not taken from reflection or ideological 
generalities, but rather from the fundamental perspectives of man and the 
point of arrival is a deeper understanding of the issues of the present world 
crisis. It is an open adventure more interested in the future than in the past. 
In sum personalism opposes a spiritual realism to both abstract idealism and 
materialism in a continuous effort to unify the two perspectives and compre- 
hend man in all his dimensions, material, inner, and transcendental. As method 
personalism cannot be described under any one definitive scheme, such, for 
example, as empirical or deductive. It penetrates every moment of history. 
Finally it expresses itself through that democratic socialism which offers liber- 


ation to man. Merritt M. THomMpson 


De la Souffrance a la Pensée. Par Jean Albert-Weil. Collection Action et 
Pensée aux Editions du Mont-Blanc, Genéve, Suisse, 1948. Pp. 231. 


This volume, the forty-first of the Collection Action et Pensée, presents a 
study of the school of psychiatry known as the “psycho-somatic school.” 
While it involves the introduction of modern psychological theory from 
James to Watson and also methods of psychiatric investigation and therapy 
developed by Binet and others, it brings new elements to the latter field. The 
older methods, such, for example, as repose and isolation, are not to be aban- 
doned, but the mentally ill are to be submitted to psycho-somatic discipline 
and reeducation. Oscar Wilde is quoted as saying: “Cure the senses by the 
soul; cure the soul through the senses: this is one of the great secrets of life.” 
This point of view requires very thorough examination of the patient both 
physically, i.e., neurologically, etc., and mentally. The former leads to its ap- 
propriate biological and chemical treatment, while the latter is followed by 
suitable direction. For an example of this type of treatment, it is stated that, 
as the capacity for emotion is limited, self-inflicted penance or expiation sub- 
stitutes for the guilt feeling and thus redeems the individual. Dr. Henri Baruk, 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, sees a new trend of which this book is an 
example. Psychology, after a period of years, is leaving the domain of the 
purely objective and attacking the great forces which move men to action. 
Since Freud and Adler the moral conscience has been the subject of renewed 
studies and is now recognized in the life of the organism, in the very tissues in 
fact. The living being is thus appearing as a person, no longer as simply a mass 
of material. A new science is being born, a human science infinitely more 
complete than the purely mechanical and technical science which, in neglect- 
ing man as such and separating itself from the other disciplines, has produced 
a baffled and disorganized civilization. M.M.T. 


Gagner Son Temps (Yo make a living), Les Sources de L’ Action. Par Roger 
Philippe. Collection Action et Pensée aux Editions du Mont-Blanc, Genéve, 
Suisse, 1948. Pp. 140. 


This volume, the forty-second of the Collection Action et Pensée, carries out 
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admirably the intention of the series to study the deep causes of human be- 
havior in order to promote a new and sane humanism. Before the industrial 
revolution man found his deeper satisfactions, that is, the expression of his 
creative spirit, his “need to be the cause” in his work. With the mechanization 
of industrial processes and their ensuing monotony, man has failed to find his 
former satisfactions in his work and has in fact encountered one of his most 
serious problems in the necessity for substitute activities, the wise use of his 
leisure time. Idleness has frequently and mistakenly been permitted to take the 
place of man’s need to express his own power, to “make bloom his personality.” 

The problem of the wise use of leisure has arisen from the progress of in- 
dustrialism and of the “proletarizing” of the masses. The latter means that man 
lives by purely mechanical work from which he will never possess the prod- 
uct and that, in exchange for the assurance of his material life, he has aban- 
doned his creative freedom. Modern society has developed various devices to 
offset this process of mechanization: the press, the radio, the cinema, and 
sports, but as a matter of fact these activities have not been the instruments of 
culture which they should have been, that is, they have not given man oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. 


Participation in a collective existence, social and political, seems to 
take the place held by respect for God in mediaeval society and by 
work paid for in capitalistic society. It is by it that human existence 
is defined and qualified. It is that which gives a value, a reason for 
being, to every daily action. (148) 


This fact, however, is known only through reflection and the activities of the 
shop and factory remain as lacking in creative imagination as ever. 

At one time the family participated in creative work and thus provided 
mutual satisfactions, but the very forces mechanizing the individual man have 
disorganized the family, disturbing its former integrative and creative func- 
tion. The world of sport has been one of the most notable developments of 
man’s effort to recapture the sense of power. In all the activities he has cre- 
ated new institutions, myths, fictions, motives of action, and so on, but the 
real affirmation of his freedom comes only through an understanding of the 
cause of his acts, and this book has attempted such a contribution. 

M. M. T. 


L’Univers Non-Dimensionnel et la Vie Qualitative. By Philippe Fauré- 
Fremiet. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1948. Pp. 152. 


There is only one world, but there are various approaches to it. The non- 
dimensional approach to the universe is one of them. In what consists the 
quality of living? The author orients his answer thus: 


This world where our soul is elevated and purified, or, quite to the 
contrary, abased, dishonored, and degraded; where our intelligence 
is radiant or obscured; where we define beings and things, no longer 
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according to their extent, but according to the quality of their exist- 
ence; this world is, from all evidence, a nondimensional world. (13) 


The problem of the qualitative life becomes that of the realization of its 
potentialities, that is, the aesthetic problem of the expression of the vision 
within one, the expression of the non-spatial-temporal reality in terms of space 
and time. That such translation is possible is shown by the many correspond- 
ences found by poets and musicians between the various sensory experiences, 
such, for example, as: “the voice fades,” “one’s ideas become entangled,” etc. 
There is always, however, a generalized reality behind the figurative corre- 
spondences. Why one quality of experience is better than another is a very 
difficult question to answer, but probably goes back to one’s whole cosmol- 
ogy: his conception, for example, of Heaven above and earth below. 

A non-dimensional essence seems to underlie much of the concept of su- 
perior value. Artists have no monopoly in the search for essences, but actually 
they seem to do more than others to cultivate a qualitative view of the world 
and to make that view perceptible to others. It is rather curious that the basic 
concept of this book, qualitative living, has had so little attention in the long 
history of man’s purposes and objectives, particularly in education, where so 
often abstract concepts quite beyond any definition capable of realization or 
interpretation in terms of man’s basic desires have dominated and obscured 
the field. To live a life which is the richest possible qualitatively is certainly 
the major problem of every person and the failure to do so is the supreme trag- 
edy. All education should be built around this theme. The author closes on a 
note of pathos imagining the outburst of one whose experience is doubtless 
all too common among those who reach the declining years of life: 


I could have... . Nothing has been imposed upon me. I could have. 
...T had the ability. If I did not put this ability into action, it was 
from pettiness. I did not know how to create my own quality or 
rather I created myself of inferior order. Whom can I blame for it?— 
No one. Only myself. I could have been much and I am nothing.— 
I could have been nothing and I am. (151) 


M. M. T. 


Philosophie du Rire et des Pleurs (Philosophy of Laughter and Tears). By 
Alfred Stern. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1949. Pp. 256. 320 fr. 


Doubtless one of the major purposes of philosophy is to enrich the meaning 
of the common concepts of experience, to use them perhaps as keys to unlock 
the larger areas of thought, and to show the element of universality inherent 
within them. The present study represents a thorough examination of the two 
concepts: laughter and tears, from many angles of approach and opens up the 
whole subject of values through which the concepts attain to universality. 
The author fears that the whole effort may be fruitless in view of the possible 
atomic war which might not leave intact enough eyes to weep for those an- 
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nihilated. Still it may be, on the other hand, that a clearer conception of val- 
ues is the one real weapon that could turn aside the catastrophe. 

Science has been given credit for the gigantic realizations of the atomic 
age somewhat to the disparagement of philosophy. It is true, nevertheless, 
that our world is one where men laugh or weep and only philosophy takes 
that fact into account. The sciences examine the mutual relationships between 
objects, without regard to the subject, while philosophy considers the rela- 
tionship between the thinking, knowing, and appreciating subject and the de- 
termined objects. Science thus constructs the fiction of a purely objective 
world, exempt from values, while philosophy is uniquely qualified to under- 
stand and interpret the world where one laughs or weeps, where we live, the 
world of emotions and values. In fact the “sentimental sphere” wherein we 
live is the world of our evaluations and laughter and weeping are its two 
poles. The major purpose of the book is thus to explore this world, to create a 
philosophy of laughter and tears based upon a theory of values. 

Laughter is an instinctive judgment of value; it always involves the degra- 
dation of values. It may, however, be more sophisticated and definitely design 
to degrade values. One weeps for values which are threatened or lost, unreal- 
ized, or unrealizable, thus expressing a positive appreciation of values. The 
line between the two is a delicate one and every degradation of values re- 
quires a restitution in order to avoid the threat of loss which would result in 
tears rather than laughter. 

As has been indicated, the nature of values is basic to the whole discussion. 
Values are rooted in the mental components which are attached to every ob- 
ject of fact in its relation to the subject. From this relationship every object 
receives its emotional tonality which is the basis of its value. Value has been 
defined as the quality of satisfying desire, but that quality remains partial until 
it has entered into a special act which orients the value. Values may be indi- 
vidual, social or collective, and universal relative to their limitations. Society 
itself has become aware of the function of laughter and weeping and punishes 
by the former that which does not conform to its system of values. Universal 
values are those which are perceived by eminent individuals who are the only 
ones able to laugh at and thus degrade collective values which do not conform 
to the lofty duty-ideal, the highest level of value. 

The author has approached the subject and developed his theme with 
great clearness and thoroughness. He would seem to have made his case very 
effectively even as against the various historic theories which have preceded 


him: M.M.T. 


Traité du Libre Arbitre. By Jacques Bénigne Bossuet. Introduccién y notas 
por Roger Labrousse. Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Argentina, 1948. 
Pp. 239. Precio $12.- m/arg. 


The Spanish translation of this French classic was made by the students in the 
French seminar at the National University of Tucuman, Argentina, and has 
been published with the text in the two languages on opposite pages in parallel 
form. Professor Labrousse has written a brief introduction, a history of the 
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free-will problem, and a critical analysis of the content of the text chapter by 
chapter. No attempt was made to produce a definitive critical text, but rather 
to make available to the Spanish-speaking public a scholarly edition of one of 
the valuable “classics in philosophy.” It would seem to be one of a projected 
series in the field. The editor has given a clear and quite adequate account of 
the historical setting of the classic and has clarified the problem with which it 
deals. The effort and the resulting attractive volume are wholly praiseworthy. 


Du Laid, du Mal, du Faux (Concerning the Ugly, the Evil, the False). By 
Raymond Polin. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1948. Pp. 184. 250 fr. 


The present volume is a study of negative values. One may define values ob- 
jectively as real and intrinsic properties of the thing evaluated or subjectively 
as the expression of a desire of the one who evaluates. In fact the conscious- 
ness which creates values runs through a cycle within which value as ordinarily 
considered represents merely an abstract moment. This cycle or totality has 
four fundamental aspects: value as seen by the subject, value as inherent ina 
given object, value as a pure concept, and value as interpreted in relation to 
human society. The basic problem of the book raises the question as to whether 
negative values: the ugly, the evil, the false, have a positive reality in them- 
selves or whether they represent merely the absence or deprivation of positive 
values. The ontology and the logic of negative values are developed at length 
by the author in order to arrive at an axiology and a practical outcome. The 
conclusion arrived at through the difficult and complicated argument indi- 
cates that ontologically and logically negative values as positive reality do not 
hold up. Neither pure logic, nor dialectic, nor algebra succeeds in giving them 
a satisfactory meaning or even one of practical utility. In fact the conception 
violates the essential meaning of value and contradicts value as consciousness, 
as transcendence, as working organization, and finally as a basis for action. To 
ascribe value to a fear of evil, for example, is to confuse one’s logic and par- 
ticularly fact with value. The basic weakness of the conception is shown by 
the fact that negative values, unlike positive values, can never be transmuted 
into ends or norms of action. Nothingness can never be taken as an ultimate 
goal, that is, there can never be satisfying teleological accord between means, 
end, and performance when one takes nothingness as an objective. Thus the 
author rejects categorically and definitively all negativity of values. When put 
into practice as norms of criticism, the so-called negative values turn out to be 
merely pointers toward the positive values which are the only true guides to 
action. 


M. M. T. 
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